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NOTE. 





HE aim of this little work is to give, in briefest form, 

a complete presentation of the essentials of Christian 
Ethics. Its brevity required the omission of historical 
references and of all superfluous details. But these 
omissions will serve, it is believed, to fix the reader’s 
attention more exclusively upon the great central truths 
and principles which constitute the essence of the sci- 
ence. But with all its brevity this ‘‘ Book of Outlines” 
will be found to contain a closely connected and very 
comprehensive organic system. And those who attent- 
ively study it will in most cases obtain a much clearer 
view of the science of Christian ethics as a whole, and 
be furnished with a readier solution for any possible 
problem of Christian morality, than they would have 
obtained from bestowing the same amount of time and 
study upon a work of greater compass and detail. Of 
course, for the further pursuit of the science resort must 
be had to the larger and more polemical works. 

Among such works the following are especially com- 


mended :— 
“‘ Hand-book of Moral Philosophy.” By H. CarpzEr- 


woop.. London ;,M’Millan & Co. 1872. 
F3K806 


4 : Nore. 


“ Christian Ethics.” By Bishop MartEensEen. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1873. 

‘“‘ Christian Ethics.” By D.S. Gregory. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge & Brother. 1875. 

“Christian Ethics.” By Apotr Wotrke. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1873. 

To the latter, a very comprehensive and elaborate 
work, these “Outlines” owe in large part the classifi- 
cation of the subject-matter. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


§ 1. Science is systematized knowledge. Systematized 
knowledge is knowledge brought into harmony with a single 
fundamental principle as its basis. 

Theology is the science of God and God’s works. God’s 
works embrace two classes: natural objects and free person- 
alities. Natural objects are passive, and have their destina- 
tion forced upon them from without. Personalities are active, 
and fulfill their own destination by the use of their freedom. 
Theology is, therefore, usually divided into the two co-ordinate 
branches—dogmatics and ethics. Dogmatics is the science 
which treats of God and his works as they are in and of them- 
selves. Hthics is the science which treats of God as related 
to personalities actively, and of personalities as fulfilling their 
destination freely. 

§ 2. Ethics has been presented under various forms, such as 
- empirical, philosophical, and theological ethics. Hmpirical 
ethics is but an unsystematized collection of practical rules 
for the guidance of personal freedom: hence it is not strictly 
a science at all. Philosophical ethics treats of the laws of 
personal freedom in so far as they are deducible from princi- 
ples of abstract reasoning. It cannot embrace the facts of 
the fall and redemption of man, for these are purely historical; 
hence it can occupy only a part of the ethical field. _Z’heolog- 
ical ethics treats of the laws of personal freedom in so far as 
they are expressly revealed in the Bible. But the Bible re- 
veals many things simply impliedly. Moreover, in some cases 
it gives merely the naked precepts without the principles upon 
which they are based. It is left for enlightened thought to 
construct the teachings of revelation and the principles of 
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reason into a harmonious system which shall embrace all the 
laws of personal freedom. Such a system is properly called 
Christian ethics, for it is the completion and transfiguration of 
philosophical ethics by Christian revelation. Christian ethics 
is, therefore, the ultimate and highest form of ethics, and 
embraces within itself all that is true and good in all the 
other systems. 

§ 3. Ethics as treating of God’s action toward personalities, 
and of personalities as freely fulfilling their destination, is 
chiefly occupied with human life. To human life, as tlfe life 
of free personal agents, we apply the term moral or ethical. 
The idea of the moral or ethical is based upon that of end or 

urpose. A purpose is an idea that is to be realized by the 


Yaction of free beings. Whatever answers to an idea is good 


relatively to that idea. Whatever perfectly answers to an ab- 
solutely rational, and hence divine, idea, is good absolutely. 
Whatever God does, answers to such an idea, that is, it is the 
absolute expression of his will; hence it is absolutely good. A 

natural object possesses natural goodness, from the simple 
fact that it is the work of God. Also the essence of a free 
personal creature is naturally good for the same reason. The 
full realization of the idea of such.a creature, however, is not 
directly forced upon it from without, but is proposed to it as a 
task. Its task is to raise its perfect natural goodness into 
moral goodness. The chief object of ethics is to show how 
this task is or may be sucessfully fulfilled. 

Christian ethics, as the only complete and true form of 
ethics, treats of the Christian life as the only complete and 
true form of man’s moral life. But the Christian life rests 
upon redemption through Christ; and redemption presupposes 
a sinful or abnormal life from which it redeems; and a sinful 
life presupposes a right or normal * life of which it is the per- 
version; hence ethics, in its Christian and only true form, has 
to treat of the moral life under three phases :— 

I. The moral life in its ideal state—as God willed that it 
should be, 

II. The moral life in its perversion from its ideal state—as 
produced by the sin of man. 


* That is normal which is unperverted, undeteriorated, or as it should 
be. In this sense the term will here be uniformly used. 


ame 


snotty Assia ncasaaie 


t 
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Ill. The moral life in its process of restoration to its ideal — 
state—as affected by redemption through Christ. 

As all life is action, hence the moral life is moral action. 
Moral action involves several elements. It involves a moral 
subject who acts. It involves an absolute moral standard 
which tests the objective and absolute morality or immorality 
of the action. It involves an object, or objects, upon which 
the moral action is exerted. It involves a moral motive in 
the action which determines the subjective and relative con- 
formity or non-conformity of the action to the standard. It 
involves the moral activity itself. It involves the result, or 
fruit, which the moral action produces, 

Christian ethics, therefore, treats— 

I. Of the subject of moral action. : 

II. Of the basis or absolute standard of moral action. 

UI. Of the objects of moral action. 

IV. Of the motive of moral action. 

VY. Of the moral action itself. 

VI. Of the fruit of moral action.* 

And it treats of these elements also as affected by the three 
successive stages of morality—in the unfallen’ stage, in the 
Jallen stage, and in the redemptive stage. 

But as the full treatment of the whole subject-matter under 
each of the three phases would involve some repetition, we 
shall treat of the second and third phases only in so far as 
they are complementive of the first. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE MORAL SUBJECT. 


§ 4. The moral subject or actor is man, or any free created 
spirit. Between the moral life of the different classes of 
spirits (men, angels, etc.) there is no essential difference. 
And their moral life-task never comes to a close. The pri- 
mary subject of the moral life is the individual; but a plural- 


*See Wuttke, “Christian Ethics,’’ vol. ii, pp. 29-31. Phillips & 
Hunt, New York, 1873. 
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ity of individuals, when organized into one body, becomes, 
also, a moral subject, and, as such, has special duties. 


J. Toe InpdIvipvaL Mora SuBsect, Man. 


§ 5. Man as a moral subject is to be considered in three re- 
spects: as a spirit, as a physical organism, and as a union of 
the two. 

A.—MAN AS A SPIRIT. 


As a spirit man is a rational, free being, realizing his desti- 
nation by volitional activity. The essence or prime charac- 
teristic of his spirituality is personal self-consciousness. Only 
in so far as he is self-conscious can he be responsible for 
himself. 

The Bible expresses the essence of man by saying that he is 

the image of God. ,Gen. i, 26, 27; 1 Cor. xi, 7. Now as God is 
a spirit, hence man is the image of God, not so much in respect 
to his body as in respect to his spirit. As a spirit, man’s spe- 
cific destination is not forced upon him by laws outside of 
himself; but it is freely wrought out for himself by himself. 
Man has purposes ; the brute has only impulses. The brute is, 
indeed, guided by reason; not, however, by its own personal 
reason, but by God’s reason; but man guides himself by Ais 
own reason. 

As a spirit man is not a mere wnt, a mere repetition of his 
species. One oak is the same as any other oak, but each man 
differs from every other. In his essence he was the same, but 
in the use of his freedom he has made himself different. This 
difference lies in his character, The universe is the richer for 
this diversity. It is not peopled by mere copies of the same 
moral atom. As one star differs from another in glory, so also 
of spirits. ; 

§ 6. Man, as a self-conscious personality, unfolds his life 
under several chief forms: he is a knowing, a willing or voli- 
tionating, a feeling or sensitive, and an immortal spirit. 

(1.) Man acquires knowledge. He takes objects up intel- 
lectually into himself. His knowledge is true, and cannot 
deceive, for God’s created universe is good, and hence in har- 
mony with itself. Man’s knowledge relates to three objects: 
himself, the external world, and God. As God knows, wills, 
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and loves both himself and his works, so, also, normal man 
knows, wills, and loves both himself, the world, and God. 
But as man’s true destination is not directly given to him, but 
only placed before him as a task or goal, hence his threefold 
life of knowing, willing, and feeling, has, also, a threefold 
end, namely: truth, the good, and happiness. Now as the 
perfection of created things consists in their perfectly corre- 
sponding to God’s creative idea or purpose, so the perfection 
of knowledge, willing, and feeling consists in their so relating 
to God that all objects are known, willed, and loved only in 
God, and as relating to God. 

Man, as having his destination placed before him by God, 
must have the ability to attain unto it. This also implies 
that his knowledge of himself and of the world cannot be de- 
lusive. The impression made upon the senses is a true copy 
of the object making it. Christ says to his followers: “ Ye 
shall know the truth.” John viii, 32. Man can know, also, 
God, though not exhaustively. Even as he cannot grasp in 
the whole ocean, but yet has a true knowledge of it, so, also, 
is it with his knowledge of God. Man, as a work of God, is 
a type, a symbol of God; so, also, is every created thing. And 
the type leads directly to a knowledge of the object typified. 

§ 7. (2.) Man wills: The goal of his life stands before him 
as a conscious end. He chooses the end, that is, he acts freely. 
The object of his choice, if normal, is the end for which God 
made him, that is, it is good. That which, in the realm of 
nature, takes place by necessity, becomes, in the realm of the 
moral will, a “should.” The plant is forced to be naturally 
good by external law ; man should become morally good by in- 
ward volition. But man, as free, and not as yet morally per- 
fect, may will the Jess good or the non-good. He should become 
perfect, but he can decline to do so. _ 

The moral freedom of man’s will is a clear doctrine of Script- 
ure. To primitive man God said, “ Ofevery tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” Gen. ii, 16,17. This 
was an address to man’s will. In actually doing what was 
here forbidden man demonstrated, though to his ruin, the 
reality of his freedom. ‘This capability of alternate choice 
between good and evil is the sole possible basis of moral re- 
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sponsibility. If Adam was not fully able to reject the evil, 
then the whole responsibility of the sin of the fall rests not 
on Adam, but on his Maker. Hence, in all the various sys- 
tems of naturalism, materialism, pantheism, and necessita- 
rianism, moral responsibility is absolutely impossible.* 

§ 8. (8.) Man feels, and he feels self-consciously. He feels 
himself as in harmony with, or in antagonism to, other objects. 
In an unperverted universe man would feel in harmony with 
every thing, and hence be happy. Such a feeling, as actively 
approved, would be dove. True happiness and true love to 
God are not two different things, but only two phases of the 
same thing. In bliss and love man is actively at one with 
God and with God’s universe. ‘ 

Feeling, as self-conscious, is rational. Rational feeling is 
a feeling of what zs; that is, it is a feeling of self, the world, 
and God, as what they are. The higher the spirituality of 
man the greater the vividness of this feeling, that is, the 
deeper this happiness. The Bible represents nature as des- 
tined to promote man’s happiness, His home was the garden 
of Eden. In it God caused to grow “every tree that was 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food.” Nature was a gift 
of God’s goodness. Man feels or enjoys this goodness self- 
consciously, the brute only instinctively. 

§ 9. (4.) Man is tmmortal. Faith in immortality is a pre- 
supposition and condition of true morality; for the moral task 
is a never-ending one. Asa realization of God-likeness this 
task must go on forever. God is eternal; so, also, is man— 
God’s image. 

Some modern writers (Kant, Hegel, and others) have denied 
the bearing of immortality upon morality. But the pretended 
disinterestedness of actions done irrespectively of immortality 
is mere appearance; for all free activity looks to some good 
as an end, and this end, if moral, is the highest good. Per- 
sonal moral perfection is, for each individual, an essential part 
of the highest good; hence not to wish to obtain any thing 
for one’s self—not to wish to obtain the highest good—is 
both absurd and immoral. Again, the first of all goods, and 
the condition of all morality, is personal existence. To be in- 


*Wuttke, ii, p. 48: ‘‘There is here no possibility of a middle 
ground,” : 
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different to one’s continued personal existence is, therefore, 
not only not unselfish, but also immoral. 

All moralists have taught that morality is more precious than 
temporal life. This’ teaching presupposes immortality. For, 
in the absence of immortality, to sacrifice one’s life for a moral 
duty would be not a rational act, but an absolute folly: mo- 
rality could never exact the giving up of the first condition 
of all moral action—personal existence. The first duty of 
every person is evidently self-preservation; hence, on the de- 
nial of immortality, no duty could call for the sacrifice of 
temporal life: man may renounce a lower for a higher good; 
but in renouncing existence he gives up ali and receives noth- 
ing. In the absence of a faith in immortality plain common 
sense will never see any other sensible rule of life than that 
of the Epicureans: ‘‘Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we 
die.” 

Now if immortality is a truth, then it ought to be believed 
and acted upon, that is, it ought to influence our lives. Our 
lives should be the expression of the whole truth; hence, a 
morality which should lack the inspiration afforded by faith - 
in immortality would be less perfect than one which had that 
inspiration. 

Moreover, if God has promised to man immortality, then it 
would be ingratitude to ignore this promise, and not be glad 
of it, and act in respect to it. It is unwise to be wise above 


_ the word of God.* 


B.—MAN AS TO HIS PHYSICAL LIFE. 


§ 10. The body of man has an end or purpose, not in itself, 
but only for the spirit. It is the mediating organ—the means 
of intercommunication—between the spirit and nature. We 
note three points :— 

(1.) The body is per se absolutely good. It is neither evil, 
nor the cause of evil. God made it; hence to disesteem it is 
to sin. It is an essential part of man’s nature. In its normal 
state it is neither a clog, nor a prison, nor an occasion of ill; 
but it is in harmony both with the spirit and with nature. 


* See a masterly presentation of this whole subject, Wutthe, ii, pp. 
51-59, 
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(2.) The body carries impressions from the external world | 
through the senses into the spirit. This function of the senses, 
being established by God, is not deceptive. If the senses de- 
ceive us, then God deceives us. The world is as we see, and 
feel, and hear it. It is, for example, not the eye that sees the 
sky touch the ground at the horizon; it is only our premature 
judgment that does so. 

The body is also the instrument by which the spirit acts 
upon nature. But it is only an instrument. It is an abnormal 
state of things when the spirit, instead of dominating the 
body, and then dominating nature through the body, is itself 
dominated by the body. 

(8.) The body, in infancy, clogs the freedom of the spirit. 
This is a divinely ordered disciplining of the spirit. In pro- 
portion as the spirit gradually develops its powers, it rises 
into mastery over the body, and finally spiritualizes it into 
exemption from death. 

The present mortality of the body is but the fruit of sin. 
As our souls need regenerating, so our bodies need transfiguring. 


C.—MAN AS A UNION OF SPIRIT AND BODY. 


§ 11. In virtue of the union of the spirit and the body into 
one personality, the life of the spirit assumes various phases 
(the stages of life, the temperaments, the differences of sex) 
which variously affect the moral life-task. 


(1.) The Stages of Life. 


The development both of the spirit and of the body passes 
through various phases. But those of the one do not strictly 
correspond to those of the other. (a.) In the stage of moral 
minority or childhood the body predominates over the spirit. 
(0.) In the stage of transition or youth the body and the spirit 
are in fluctuating equipose. Morality consists here chiefly in 
obedience to parents and to instructors. (¢.) In the stage of 
moral majority or manhood the spirit has come into self- 
mastery. The person has, now, some degree of independent 
character: the higher element in his nature holds mastery 
over the lower. The fact that, after this maturity, there 
should occur a period of imbecility, in old age, is abnormal, 
and a fruit of sin, 
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(2.) Lhe Temperaments. 


These are various tempers of the spirit in its outgoings, as 
occasioned by differences of bodily constitution. They are in 
themselves good, and give variety to society. They are not 
moral, but they occasion a diversity of forms of the moral. 
As mere natural tendencies, they need to be controlled by 
moral character. ‘They are usually divided into the following 
four: (a.) The ight or sanguine; (0.) the warm or choleric; 
(c.) the cool or phlegmatic; and (@.) the heavy or melancholic. 
But these four types are usually variously commingled; and 
they sometimes even change with the lapse of time in the 
same person. 

True morality consists in controlling temperament by ra- 
tional self-mastery. He who has only the virtue which is ren- 
dered easy to him by his temperament, has no virtue at all. 
Virtue is never a natural endowment, but always an acquire- 
ment. No sin is justified by temperament; for temperament 
must not enslave the spirit. 


(8.) Sex. 


The difference of sex occasions a difference of moral life- 
work. Man is outwardly active and initiative; woman is more 
receptive and intuitive. In him predominate thought and 
will; in her, the feelings and the heart. The moral tasks of 
each differ in details, but are of equal dignity. The formal 
precedency of the man in the family and in civil life is a plain 
law of universal order. The differences of sex are not to be 
toned down; but they should simply complement each other. 
An effeminate man and a masculine woman are equally repug- 
nant both to good taste and to the moral sense. 


II. Toe CommMuNITY AS A MoRAL SuBJECT. 


§ 12. Man exists not merely as a unit, but also as an organic 
compound of units—as a community. He has duties as an in- 
dividual; he has also duties as a citizen. The two sets of 
duties, though different, do not conflict. The moral end or 
purpose of the community is the good of all as a collective 
whole. Its destination is to help to bring all humanity into 
harmony with their true end, that is, into harmony with God 
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and with each other. The ideal community is a theocracy. 
In corrupted humanity this community falls apart into the 
two forms of Church and State. 

The acts of the community take place through officers. The 
powers of an officer are delegated; he executes not his own 
will, but the public will. Whether civil or ecclesiastical, he 
is to be respected—apart from his individual deserts—as an 


officer. 





CHAPTER II. 
GOD AS THE BASIS OR STANDARD OF MORALITY. 


§ 18. Ethics, as the science of moral action, treats first of 
the moral actor. And as action, in order to be moral, must 
be of a specific quality, hence the second inquiry of ethics is 
as to the standard which determines and measures this quality. 
What is this standard? Various answers have been given. 
But there can be only one true answer. That. answer is this: 
The standard of moral action is the creative will of the infi- 
nitely rational,* personal God. For evidently this standard 
must exist either 7 God or in something which is not God. 
Now, there are only three things in the universe: God, the 
works of God, and the works of the free rational creatures of 
God. But to say that the standard of moral action is in the 
works of God, is to say that it is in God himself; for, God’s 
works are but the expression of his creative will. And to say 
that it is in the works of the free creatures of God, is to deny 
that there 2s any definite standard; for, the works of the free 
creatures of God are but the fluctuating expressions of their 
fluctuating wills. Hence, as it is not in the only two things 
which exist outside of God, it must be in God himself. And 
as it is a standard for creatures, and as creatures are the ex- 
pression of the will of God, hence the standard for the action 
of these creatures must be the purpose or will which God had 
in regard to them when creating them; consequently, the 
standard for the actions of the creatures of God is simply the 
creative will of God, as expressive of God’s infinite reason. 

* As God is infinitely rational, the outgoings of his will are per se sim- 
ply the expression of his infinite reason. 
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This precludes the possibility of true morality in all cases 
where the will of the true God is entirely unknown or un- 
acknowledged. Utter pagans know but little of the true 
God, and hence can but very imperfectly obey his will, and 

~become moral. At best they can simply linger in a state of 
moral immaturity. Atheists can have no true morality; for 
they have no true standard for morality. Pantheists are in 
the same condition. Polytheists are but little better off; for 
the admission of many conflicting divine wills undermines 
the absolute validity of any of them. So, also, of believers 
in a merely impersonal world-order; their so-called world- 
order can have no will; hence they know of no obligating 
will higher than their own. Kees 

§ 14. God’s will, as the standard of moral action, is an i- 
variable standard. For, as infinitely perfect, God is abso- 
lutely wise, good, and self-consistent; his will is always the 
absolute expression of his absolutely rational nature; he al- 
ways chooses the wisest and best course; hence his will is 
always in harmony with itself, and furnishes an invariable 
standard of moral action. His will in regard to man is 
simply his purpose in creating man. Man, in fulfilling the 
will of God, fulfills his own destination ; and, conversely, in 
fulfilling his destination he fulfills the will of God. 

As the good is whatever answers to the divine will, hence 
to fulfill God’s will is to fulfill, or do, all good. Whatever 
God wills is good, and whatever is good is God’s will. 

The question: Is a thing good because God wills it, or, does 
God will it because it is good ? is puzzling only for those 
who overlook the true standard of the good.* For God’s 
will, as the perfect expression of an absolute rational nature, 
always wills that which harmonizes with his nature, and 
hence, also, with his previous volitions. Now as all that 
does this is good, hence it is equally true to say: God wills it 
because it is good, or, it is good because God wills it. God, 
being absolutely good, and the measure of all good, hence all - 
that he wills is necessarily also absolutely good. 

§ 15. God’s will is the standard of moral action, not as a 
mere abstract thought, but as the vital expression of his per- 
son, God reveals himself to his universe as the holy One. 


* Wuttke, ii, 85. 
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As God’s will is the expression of his true nature or character, 
hence in shaping our lives after his will we shape ourselves 
into likeness to his character. True morality is God-likeness. 
To have God-likeness is to be a child of God. 

According to the Christian view, the good is not simply 
yet to be realized, but it is already realized in God, and in 
Christ as the perfect revelation of God. Herein lies the po- 
tency of Christianity. It gives us the living model: “ Be ye 
holy, for I am holy.” 

§-16. God’s will, as the standard of moral action, has in it 
nothing of the cold relentlessness of fate. It reveals itself 
under the form of a paternal Providence. It instructs the ig- — 
norant, strengthens the weak, and chides the erring. It opens 
the way, guides circumstances, and controls the elements. 
It thwarts the wicked, and avenges the innocent. It causes 
every thing to work to the good of those who love God— 
that is, make God’s will the rule of their actions. 

§'17. God’s will, as the standard of moral action, assumes 
the form of revealed law. The material creation is already in 
natural harmony with God’s will. Its law lies within it, as 
an inner necessity. But the moral creature is itself to put and 
keep itself in moral harmony with God. The idea, or formal 
expression, of this harmony is God’s daw. Unfree creatures 
must. fulfill God’s law; free creatures should do so. Upon 
the former it is zmpose&; to the latter it is proposed or re- 
vealed. Moral law is, therefore, the will of God as reveal- 
ing to creatures how they are to put and keep themselves in 
harmony with God, and hence also with their own true 
destination. 

§ 18. In treating of the moral law as the divine will two 
points are to be considered: first, the communication of the 
law of God to man, and secondly, the import or contents of 
the law itself. - 


J. Tar REVELATION OF THE MoRAL LAW. 


Man’s rational constitution is itself, asa work of God, a real 
revelation of God’s will. In so far as reason properly under- - 
stands the import of its own nature, it understands the pur- 
pose which God had in constructing it. But reason in its in- 
cipiency could do this only very imperfectly. It needed to 
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be spoken to directly by its Maker. This need was, in fact, 
met. There are, therefore, two forms of revelation: the direct 
or supernatural, and the indirect or natural. 

(a.) The direct supernatural revelation comes into activity 
first, as it is only by it that man’s moral reason is awakened 
out of its mere germ-state. Man ds not immediately at his 
creation a positively moral being, but he becomes so by obedi- 
ence to a will higher than his own. A positive revelation is, 
therefore, necessary, in order to the very beginning of his moral 
‘development. The object of the supernatural or miraculous 
revelation is, so to awaken and develop man into moral 
maturity as that he shall ultimately no longer stand in need 
of it. 

(6.) The inner natural revelation of God’s will, in the 
structure of man’s soul, is not a mere instinct, nor a mere feel- 
img, but a real consciousness. In our moral infancy it is ob- 
scure; but as we rise toward maturity it rises in clearness. 
Its contents are the same as those of the positive revelation. 
The one is not superior to the other; they simply complement 
each other. Of the two the one comes directly to the soul 
from God; the other comes indirectly to it through the 
structure of the soul itself. The one is Aistorical; the other 
is psychological. The one is given at special conjunctures; 
-the other is continuous throughout the soul’s existence. 

§19. The general inner relation of God’s will to man is the 
conscience. It exists at first only in germ, and needs to be de- 
veloped—first, by God, and then by the moral atmosphere 
of society. As sin obscures our sense of relation to God, and 
vitiates the influence of society, hence it is plain that con- 
science can have its full clearness only in a sinless state. 
Being a revelation of the moral law as God’s will, conscience 
never exists apart from a consciousness of God. It is, in fact, 
simply one of the phases of this God-consciousness, and is 
formally of a religious character. A conscience that is not a 
God-consciousness is a perverted and bewildered one. Its 
possessor is like one with an extinguished torch in a dark, 
complicated cavern. 

The functions of the conscience are evident from its very 
nature: As expressive of the bearing of the God-conscious- 
ness upon moral conduct, it judges of moral thoughts and 
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actions. As judging them, it presupposes a consciousness of 
the divine will, as the standard by which to judge them. 
This God-consciousness is, in fact, the very essence of the con- 
science. 

The conscience can be awakened and trained by human in- 
struction, but not generated. It may be perverted, or tempo- 
rarily silenced, but so long as the image of God is not utterly 
extinguished in its possessor, it cannot be eradicated. It is 
not subjective but objective. It does not express my individual 
will as an isolated person, but the holy will of God in regard 
tome. It isthe central germ of man’s God-likeness--the fixed 
starting-point of all moral growth. It is the last stronghold 
that is taken—the last spark of normal capability which the 
soul quenches in itself{—before it thrusts itself into perdition. 

Conscience is normally a consciousness of harmony with 
God—at first, of natural, and then of moral, harmony—that 
is, of peace with God. It becoms a consciousness of dishar- 
mony and fear only when the will of its possessor throws his 
life into disharmony. In the first case, it is a witness in the 
soul for the soul; in the second, it is a witness in the soul 
against the soul. In the one case, it is a feeling of peace; in 
the other, of fear. 

As the vital germ of man’s God-likeness, conscience is nor- 
mally the same in all souls. Things which are like God are 
like each other. The fact that consciences in different indi- 
viduals and nations do differ, results from the fact that man’s 
normal nature is perverted by sin. The eye, in its normal 
state, sees things as they are ; but if it is diseased, or sees things 
through all sorts of magnifying, minifying, reflecting, refract- 
ing, or discoloring media, it can then no longer discern their true 
relations. So of the conscience: it may be perverted by edu- 
cation, prejudice, habit, interest, passion. These influences 
erect around it barriers, and put up before it blinds. It can 
judge of objects only as they reach it, and only wnder the 
lights in which it sees them. 

But what is our duty in reference to the decision of con- 
science? Always to follow it. This is the least evil course 
that is possible under the circumstances; for to obey even a 
perverted conscience is less evil than to violate it. To violate 


conscience is to do a believed wrong; and this is always, to 
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the person doing so, asin. And to obey conscience is always 
to do right, either absolutely or relatively. Jobn Calvin in 
having Servetus burned did a believed duty to God, that is, 
obeyed his conscience; but his act, though right relatively to 
him, was yet an absolute wrong. His conscience was perverted 
by wrong views of the relations of Church to State. We 
shall, doubtless, all of us, even after doing our best, fall far 
below absolute objective righteousness, and consequently we 
shall need, in the end, a great exercise of merciful forgiveness 
on the part of God. 

The guilt of doing wrong acts conscientiously, lies not in 
the obeying of a perverted conscience, but in the antecedent 
immoral action, whether personal or ancestral, which brought 
about this perversion. If, having foolishly ventured too far 
into a wilderness, we suddenly awake to a sense of our 
danger, and then honestly endeavor to regain our home, but 
yet, instead of coming nearer to it, only stray further from it, 
- we certainly cannot be blamed for this our honest endeavor, 
but only for our previous venturesomeness. When is it abso- 
lutely safe to follow conscience? Only when conscience is 
unperverted—that is, in a sinful state, only when its inherited 
perversion is corrected by positive revelation and instruction. 


Il. THe Import oR CONTENTS OF THE Mora LAw AS THE DIVINE 
WILL. 


§ 20. The import of this law cannot be educed from the 
nature of man alone, but only from the idea of God as having 
constituted this nature, and from revelation. 

(a.) As morality rests on freedom, and as freedom consists 
in being able to choose between possible contrary actions, 
hence the moral law can appear either as command or as prohi- 
- bition. And as the commanding of one act is virtually the for- 
bidding of its contrary, it is hence unessential in which form 
the law appears. As life is never a mere non-doing, hence 
the prohibition: ‘‘Thou shalt not Ail/,” is equivalent to an 
injunction to protect and rescue those who are in danger. Not 
to do one’s utmost to save a man from drowning is morally 
equivalent to drowning him. 

As the moral law is addressed to free beings, it appears in 
the form of an obligation, a ‘‘ should.” So long as the 
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creature has not yet reached its ideal perfection, it will feel 
the law as something above itself, and hence asa ‘‘ should.” 
But when it shall have reached this perfection, then the law 
will have become absolutely coincident with the drift of its 
inner nature, and will consequently appear no longer as a 
‘ should” above it, but as a spontaneous “ will” within it. 

§21. @) The goalset by God before every human being’ 
is moral perfection. Whatever contributes thereto is God’s 
will or moral law, and hence man’s duty. As man cannot be- 
come more than perfect, so he cannot do more than his duty. 

But the moral law does not minutely specify all the details 
of moral action. This would produce slavery and slavishness. 
It sets up the general boundaries, and leaves free scope to 
discretionary action within them. But this discretionary action 
is not morally indifferent, but is itself good. The law does 
not specify the precise kinds of good I shall do; it simply 
requires that I shall do only good. But among the many ways 
of doing good, I am at liberty conscientiously to select accord- 
ing to my conviction, abilities, and opportunities: we need not 
all teach the young or preach the Gospel; we may do-equiv- 
alent good. 

As the purpose of the command is to make man conscious of 
his freedom and to guide him in its use, so the object of this 
conceded discretion is to render the exercise of this freedom 
an enjoyment. In giving the command God appears as holy ; 
in conceding the discretion he appears as loving. In a sinless 
state the field of the discretionary is very large. ‘‘To the 
pure all things are pure.” But in the fallen state freedom 
needs to be hedged in by a gomplex ceremonial of prohibi- 
tion. In the sphere of Christian liberty there is larger dis- 
cretion than there was in that of Jewish legalism. 

The discretionary is related to the commanded as recreation 
is related to work. Recreation or relaxation is to the adult 
what play is to the child. Recreation after severe duty is not 
a laying aside of duty, but is duty itself. It is an essential 
part of the duty of self-preservation. : 

The moral law, as having generated character, has become 
a principle in him who has the character. Principles are, 
therefore, the moral law as lying at the basis of moral char- 
acter, Without principles there 7s no morality, no character. 
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The moral law expresses the general duty of all; principles 
express the virtualization of the law as habits in the life of 
particular persons. 

The moral law as binding in a particular case becomes duty. 
Duty done is the moral law as realized through the carrying out 
of a principle. As moral principles require the same conduct 
toward the same persons, and different conduct toward dif- 
ferent. persons and under different circumstances, hence duties 
are either conditional or unconditional. It is an uncondi- 
tional duty to love all persons; but it depends on circum- 
stances whether this love is to be of a filial, a parental, a 
sexual, or a merely human character. It is an unconditional 
duty to give; it is a conditional one whether I give to this or 
to that individual. s 

The limit of duty is the limit of ability. I am not bound 
to do what I cannot. If I can do only one of many good 
things, then only this one, and not the others, is my duty. 

Duty is correlative to right. Right is God’s claim upon 
me; performed duty is my response to this claim. In doing 
my duty I shape my life into harmony with God and with 
the universe, and thus entitle myself to the recompense of 
right doing. Rights are acquired by a creature only through 
fulfilled duty. God, as absolutely good and as the author of 
all things, has an absolute right. All human right is rela- 
tive, and arises from accepting and fylfilling divine claims. 
God’s righteousness has a right to man’s righteousness; hence 
righteousness is man’s duty. 

There is no conflict between ‘rights, and no collision be- 
tween duties. Any two or any ten thousand lives or courses 
of conduct are right only in so far as they harmonize with the 
will of God; and things which harmonize with a common 
. term of comparison cannot but harmonize with each other. 

The notion that man can acquire a right to any thing at 
the hands of God is not so baseless as many think. It is 
true, man owes his very existence, and the means of continued 
existence, to God. But man receives his self from God in a 
merely natural condition. Now, when he has become truly 
moral, then he has raised this natural condition into a moral 
condition. And he has done this by the right use of the free 
powers intrusted to him. Hence hts moral condition, that is, 
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hig moral character, is his own moral product. It is some- 
thing new in the universe. In saying to hin, therefore, 
“‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” (Matthew 
xxv, 21,) God only fulfills absolute justice. 

Civil right, personal right, and moral right absolutely co- 
incide. They are, all of them, right only and solely in so far 
as they are different expressions of the one sole, divine right. 
Politics, custom, tradition, prejudice, can never make any 
thing right which was not already right from the beginning 
of the universe. A new law or usage is right only in so far as 
it is a specific application of general right ; that is, of the will 
of God. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE OBJECTS OF MORAL ACTION 


§ 22. As the moral is the free realizing of the good, and as 
the good is the normal nature and purpose of the universe as 
created by God, hence man in moral action comes into har- 
monious relation to this universe and its Author; and this 
universe and its Author becomes an edject of the moral activ- 
ity—either in that as goods they are appropriated by the moral 
person, or in that as plastic material they are modified by him. 

I. The primary object toward which all morality goes out is 
God. Moral action not only turns the actor toward God, but 
also turns God toward the actor. All doing of the good ef- 
fects communion with God. All that is moral is religious; 
and all that is religious is also moral. Hence all duties are, 
at bottom, duties toward God. i 

Moral action, in its most intimate relation to God, is prayer. 
But moral work and prayer are not essentially different. All 
moral action whatever is more or less directly of the nature 
of prayer; for it all tends to turn God’s favor actively toward 
us. 

II. Moral action, as inspired and exalted by communion 
with God, comes, as a consequence, into proper relation to all 
God’s works, that is, to the actor himself and to the external 
world. 
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§ 28. (1.) The moral person is his own object. His person is 
at first only naturally good; it is his task, by a free use of 
his capabilities, to make himself good also morally. His worth 
as a moral person is necessarily the product of his own activ- 
ity. And he acquires this worth only in so far as he volun- 
tarily shapes himself into active harmony with the ground of 
all things, that is, the will of God. This shaping relates 
both to his spirit and to his body. 

(a@.) The spirit is an object of its own moral action, from 
the fact that it exists, at first, only as a mere capability, a 
mere germ of its true self, and because it does noé attain to its 
true self under the action of necessary law, but only by free- 
dom. <A brute’s perfection is merely natural, and is forced 
upon it; man’s higher perfection is moral and is self-wrought. 
His action upon his spirit relates to its three powers: know- 
ing, feeling, and willing. Its knowing, feeling, and willing 
are, all three, to be brought into harmony with the truth of 
things, that is, with God and God’s expressed will. 

(6.) The body is an object of moral action, from the fact 
that 7¢ also needs development. It is not primarily given by 
God in its complete perfection. It needs to be trained by 
the spirit into a completely obedient organ of its own outgo- 
ings. Moral action reacts ennoblingly upon the body. Spir- 
itual nobleness transfigures and beautifies even the most 
homely visage. What acontrast between the looks of a ma- 
ture Christian and those of an adult savage! The body is a 
gift of God; it is to be cultivated, not despised. 

§ 24. (2.) The external world is an object of moral action 
in two respects: as rational creatures and as inanimate nature. 

(a.) To the moral actor other rational beings, as objects, 
stand in relations of stmilarity and of difference : of similarity, 

‘in that they all have a common essence; of difference, in that 
each person has a legitimate peculiarity of hisown. It is the 
task of moral action to respect both of these features, and to 
shape them into harmony. The rule for the moral action of 
man upon his neighbor is based upon and derived from the 
fact that all men are equally brothers to each other and sons 
of God. One person is never a mere object for another, 
without also having claims upon the other. Any education 
which treats a child as a mere object without also respecting 
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its rights is immoral; for instead of ‘developing it, it simply 
perverts and crushes it. Hence all despotism, all arbitrary 
power of any kind, is also absolutely immoral. 

§ 25. (b.) Moral action upon ezternal nature is to be inspired 
by two thoughts : first, that nature éxists for the moral agent, 
and, hence, is subordinate fo it; and, secondly, that this na- 
ture is a work of God, and, hence, is to be properly respected. 

(1.) Nature, as irrational, is lower than humanity ; hence 
humanity is not for zt, but 7 for humanity. God illustrates 
this in the events of Eden; Christ illustrates it in his mira- 
cles. Man’s dominion over nature was largely forfeited by 
the fall. But redeemed humanity is destined to regain it. As 
the spirit properly has dominion over the body, so humanity is 
to have dominion over nature. This power is to be a fruit of 
faith, as bringing the soul into vital union with God. 

(2.) But moral action upon nature has its limits. It is lim- 
ited by the ends of morality. Morality in man consists in de- 
veloping himself and his surroundings as God’simage. Moral 
action upon nature consists, therefore, not in perverting and 
defacing it, but in using, beautifying, and perfecting it in the 
service of man. Nature proclaims the glory of God; and it 
is to be studied as a type of God, and used as a gift of God. 





CHAPTER IV. 
‘THE MOTIVE OF MORAL ACTION. 


§ 26. Every motive to action is primarily a feeling. Feel- 
ing is a state of the soul occasioned by something coming into 
contact with it. If this something is harmonious with the soul 
it affects it pleasantly ; if unharmonious, wnpleasantly. Hence 
all feelings are feelings of pleasure or of displeasure: and in 
both these senses they are motives to action. If an object af- 
fects me pleasantly, it tempts my will to seek it; if wnpleas- 
antly, it tempts me to endeavor to get rid of it. 

But this process is not merely instinctive and mechanical. A 
feeling of pleasure or of displeasure becomes an odject of 
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thought. The mind sees it as in harmony with its highest 
good, or as only seemingly so, or as in absolute disharmony 
therewith. Free will comes, now, into action, and freely 
chooses the highest good, or the merely seemingly good; or 
it yields to passion, and follows the evil. 

Even in the unfallen state there would be a feeling of dis- 
pleasure, namely, of displeasure at the non-possession of yet 
attainable good. This would be a feeling, not of pain, but 
of simple lack; and it would last so long as the creature’s 
moral character had not as yet ripened into its ideal per- 
fection. 

§ 27. Feeling in its two forms of conscious pleasure and dis- 
pleasure, becomes at once love or hatred. If the object har- 
monizes with us, we seek it, that is, we Jove it; if it disharmon- 
izes, we shun it, that is, we hate it. Love is, therefore, the 
feeling of pleasure in connection with desire; hatred, that of 
displeasure in connection with aversion. Love tends to pre- 
serve the feeling of harmony by obtaining and possessing its 
object. Hatred tends to get rid of the feeling of disharmony 
by shunning its object, or even by destroying it. Love is pre- 
servative ; hatred is destructive. Love, as a preservative of its 
objects, tends to destroy all objects of hatred. Hatred, as de- 
structive of its objects, tends to establish and preserve all 
objects of love. Hence both love and hatred tend to bring 
about harmony. Love and hatred are, in fact, but two phases 
of the same thing. As a love of the lovely implies a hatred 
of the hateful, so a hatred of the hateful implies a love of the 
lovely. 

Immoral hatred aims at harmony by perverting all things 
into harmony with its perverted self; hence it is destined to 
defeat, for it has God and the universe against it. Moral 
‘ hatred aims at harmony by normalizing and transforming all 
abnormal things into harmony with its normal self; hence it 
is destined to victory, for it has God and the universe for it. 

As the motive of all action is a feeling; and as feelings are 
of the two kinds, pleasure or love and displeasure or hatred; 

and as hatred is but the reverse side of love: hence the posi- 
tive motive of all free activity is love. 

§ 28. If love is the motive of all morality, then there must 
“be a love which antecedes all morality. And, in fact, man as 
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created in natural harmony with himself, with the universe, 
and with God, has a direct natural pleasure or love in this 
harmony. This love is twofold—love to the creature, or him- 
self, and love to the Creator. Both are normal; but the one 
is higher than the other. Man is called to preserve them in 
this relative order, and to raise them by jree choice from a 
merely natural state to a moral state. In this balancing be- 
tween the higher-and the lower love lies all possibility of 
virtue and merit, and of vice and guilt. Love of self is, in 
itself, primarily good, but in order to remain good, it must be 
a true love of the true self, that is, a love of self as created 
by God, and hence as owing its first allegiance and highest 
affections to God—in other words, it must be subordinate to 
the love to God. By loving self above God man shapes 
himself into disharmony with divine order as established by 
the creative will of God, that is, he sins, and, in so far, ruins 
himself. 

Love, as rising from natural to moral love, becomes dispo- 
sition, or habitude, or character. In this form love can be the 
object of a command. The primitive, normal love is a feeling 
of natural happiness in the natural harmony of the soul with 
the universe. Divine revelation, as reflected into the. soul 
through the universe and through the word, shows this har- 
mony to be the wil’ of God, and, hence, commanded by God. 
The soul, in freely appropriating this will of God, confirms its 
natural love, and begins to develop in itself positive morality. 
True morality is, therefore, always love to God; and love to 
God, as a disposition, is piety. Hence true morality is, also, 
prety. 

As our love to God is always associated with a feeling of 
our finiteness and impotency in relation to the all-sufficient 
One, it is always attended with fear. Love to God is essen- 
tially also God-fearing. And the reverse side of God-fearing 
is trust in God. We love God because he is the giver of all. 
We fear God because of our relative nothingness and his ab- 
solute all-sufficiency. We trust God because, in loving and 
fearing him we have placed ourselves under the shield of his 
all-sufficiency. 

§ 29. Love, as springing from a consciousness of harmony, 
is happiness ; and an action whose motive is love is a con- 
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scious acting toward or for happiness. But is acting for hap- 
piness moral acting? Yes, if it be for true happiness. For 
true happiness springs only of true or right love, and true or 
right love in man is a love of God and of himself and others 
as works of God. A loving of self inordinately is not a ‘true 
but a-false loving. 

If we loye ourselves properly we love ourselves as God made 
us; but God made us in natural harmony with himself, and 
destined us to raise this natural harmony into moral harmony ; 
and all conscious harmony is happiness ; hence God destined 
us to seek after true happiness; and to seek after true happi- 
ness cannot but be to be actuated by a truly moral motive.* 

If we love God properly we love him as good, and his 
creatures as good, and as destined to good; but good, in such 
a case, is true happiness; and we are God’s creatures; hence 
a proper loving of ourselves is a loving of ourselves as des- 
tined to true happiness, and a true seeking of this happiness 
must be a proper moral motive. It is absurd to speak of lov- 
ing and acting for our destination without loving and acting 
for all the contents of that destination. But a chief content 
of that destination is happiness, hence if it is moral to act for 
the true end of our being, it is moral to act for true happi- 


~* ness. 


Every proper seeking on the part of man is a seeking to 
reach his destination; this destination is harmony with God; 
harmony with God invoives true happiness, hence every proper 
seeking on the part of man is a seeking after what involves 
true happiness, and to seek after what involves true happiness 
is the only proper moral motive. 

To seek for God-likeness, for personal perfection, for har- 
mony with God, and for true happiness, is simply to seek for 
the same thing under different phases, it being impossible 
truly to seek one of them without at the same time seeking 
all of them. 


* See Raymond’s Systematic Theology, vol. ili. pp. 24-86. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MORAL ACTION ITSELF. 


§ 30. As the moral is the free realizing of a rational end, 
the question arises: In what part of an action the moral ele- 
ment lies ?—in the motive inspiring the action, or in the act 
itself? or in both together? The Jesuits answer: In the mo- 
tive or end in view. Some secular moralists say: In the act 
itself. Both answers are false, or, rather, each is only half 
true. A moral action is one which fulfills the will of God. 
As such every part of it must be in harmony with itself, with 
other normal creatures, and with God; hence every part of it 
must be right; hence no part of it can violate right; hence 
an action which would reach a supposed good by wrong means 
is itself wrong; and hence the end can never sanctify the- 
means, nor the means the end, but a moral action must be 
moral both in its means and in its end. He who, in order to 
drive the rats out of a house, burns it down, has, indeed, a 
good end in view; but the end does not sanctify the means. 
He who, in order to obtain votes, gives bread to ‘the needy, 
does a useful act; but the act does not sanctify the motive. 
Both means and end (or motive) must be moral. 

Moral action, as flowing from love, may be considered in 
two respects, first, im itself; and, secondly, as differing ac- 
cording to its objects. 


SUBCHAPTER Tf. 
MORAL ACTION IN ITSELF. 


§ 31. As moral action always seeks to effect harmony be- 
tween the acting subject and the moral object, this harmony 
can be produced in a twofold manner—by appropriating, that 
is, taking up the object into the being of the subject, or by 
Sorming or transforming the object into an image of the sub- 
ject.. But as all objects, as creatures of God, have some rights 
in and of themselves, hence there must be a normal limit both 
to the appropriating and to the transforming. This limitation 
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constitutes a third form of moral action. We shall call it 
sparing or respecting. 

Moral sparing is not a mere negation, but a real action. 
When I check my foot, in order not needlessly to crush an 
insect, I put forth a positive act of the will. When I refrain 
from severely rebuking him whois already penitent of his sin, I 
exert my will very positively, but I do not directly act upon 
the other. I simply give room for his own self-acting. Not 
to crush the bruised reed is often more difficult than actually 
to destroy or to create anew. 

As moral sparing is the least outward of the three forms 
of moral action, we consider it first. 


(1.) Moral Sparing. 


§ 32. In moral sparing the actor restrains himself in the 
interest of the object. ‘The duty of sparing rests upon love 
to the object as being made by God, and hence really upon 
love to God. Hence it is spared, simply because it bears 
upon itself the image of its Creator; hence, also, it is not to 
be spared in so far as it bears no longer this image, but has 
become evil. 

The higher the moral character of the object, the higher the 
claim it has to be spared. The highest created object of 
sparing is the moral personality of man himself. God him- 
self is an object of sparing in so far as the forms of his self- | 
revelation are concerned. 

To spare indiseriminatingly would be moral sloth, and 
hence immoral, To spare that which is ungodly aed be 
to antagonize the will of God, and hence to sin. An evil 
being has a right to be spared only in go far as there lingers 

yet in him some good. 

Lifeless matter has the lowest claim to be spared; plants a 
higher; fruit-trees a higher than other trees; animals a higher 
than plants; domestic animals, a higher than wild; moral 
beings the highest.: And in man himself there is a gradation: 
man’s soul has a higher claim than his body; his virtue than 
his reputation; his name than his property. 

Tyranny is sin, because it spares not the image of God. 
Domineering in one consort over the other, in parent over the 
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child, in teacher over the pupil, is immoral, because it mal- 
treats the image of God. 

The name of God, the Revelation of God, the Church of 
God, the ministers of God, and all symbols of God, have, 
as reminders of God, a claim upon the duty of moral sparing. 


(2.) Moral Appropriating. 


§ 33. In appropriating, man effects harmony between him- 
self and his object by taking it up into his own nature. This 
moral activity differs both in respect to what element of the 
object is appropriated, and as to how it is done. 

(a.) In respect to what element is appropriated, the appro- 
priation is either natural or spiritual, 

(1.) Natural appropriation relates to the preservation both 
of the individual and of the race. In both respects man is 
bound to nature by natural instincts. Hunger is a powerful” 
instinct; but it must not transgress the law of sparing. The 
will must, for example, force the body to die rather than grat- 
ify hunger at the expense of the life of others. 

Natural appropriation is not moral in itself, but only in so 
far as it observes the proper bounds, and appropriates objects 
not for themselves, but in view of the end for which God gave 
them, and out of love to the Giver. The Christian custom of 
saying grace at meals expresses the spirit in which all natural 
appropriation should take place. Eating, drinking, and all 
kindred acts, may and should be done ‘‘ to the glory of God.” 
The sensuous pleasure is not to be despised; it also is in fact 
a good gift of the kind Creator; and it may and should re- 
mind us of the Giver. 

Moderation in natural appropriation is obligatory, not merely 
in view of the interest of the actor, but also in view of the 
rights of the object. To be temperate merely for health’s sake 
is not moral, but only self-seeking. We may not needlessly 
consume the good gifts of God. The nightingale-tongue 
pies of the Roman epicures were an immortal trespassing on 
the rights of nature to be spared. 

Sexual appropriation finds its limit in the law of personal 
love. As the purpose of this appropriation is the perpetua- 
tion of the race, and as both subject and object are of equal - 
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moral dignity, hence it can take place morally only where 
there is a mutual, equal, and perpetual giving of the parties 
to each other in marriage. The commerce of the sexes out- 
side of marriage is self-profanation. 

(2.) Spiritual appropriation is higher than natural. It 
takes up into the spirit the idea, the significance, of things. 
Its range includes all objective things, and God himself. It 
stores the memory with truth, with the results of science, and 
with the experience of past ages. It makes the inner mean- 
ing of things, natural and divine, a vital possession of the ap- 
propriator. It is accomplished by giving attention to facts as 
they present themselves, and by reasoning upon these facts. 

§ 34. (0.) In respect to how appropriation takes place, it is 
either general or particular. General appropriation is com- 
prehending or learning; particular appropriation is enjoying. 

(1.) In general appropriation the object is received into 
the spirit, but not as a merely personal_possession. It is re- 
ceived as truth, as a copy of the reality of things. Now, as 
truth is simply the way in which God’s will has expressed 
itself in the universe, and as this universe is for man, as 
God’s image, hence truth is for all; and hence, in acquiring 
truth, we acquire that to which all men have an equal right; 
hence general appropriation, in order to be moral, must be 
also general impartation. To be moral we must be outwardly 
what we are inwardly. We must bear witness of the truth. 
Each man’s face should be the mirror of his soul. Secret- 
keeping is never a duty, save only because of the sinful per- 
version of the race. In the redeemed state when completed, 
there can be no secret-keeping. 

Moral learning is a learning of things as they are, and a 
readiness to impart them as they are. 

§ 35. (2.) Particular appropriating is enjoying. It is either 
sensuous or spiritual. Sensuous enjoyment is moral only as 
being at the same time, also, spiritual. We enjoy a fruit 
morally when we are, also, thankful to the Giver. 

To enjoy an object is to have conscious pleasure in it. 
Conscious pleasure in an object, when moral, is at the same 
time conscious pleasure in God as its giver. Conscious pleas- 
ure in God is love to God. Hence the moral enjoyment of 
any thing is always some phase of our love to God. 

3 
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Enjoyment as such is personal. A plurality of persons can 
have the same kind of enjoyment, but not the same. None 
but the mother of a child can have a mother’s love for it. 

Love to God sanctifies and heightens all normal enjoyment. 
None can have such rich enjoyments as those who perfectly 
love God and his universe. 


(3.) Moral Transforming. 


§ 86. Of the three forms of moral action—sparing, appro- 
priating, and transforming—the last mentioned is the last in 
order. Sparing restrains the spirit from excessive action upon 
the object; appropriating lays direct hand upon the object; 
whereas transforming shapes it into a higher form of exist- 
ence. I spare the bee or the fruit-tree because of their in- 
trinsic rights to existence; I appropriate to myself a truth or 
a fruit because such is their destination; but I transform or 
shape a wilderness into a garden because zt is crude material 
furnished by God jor my activity. Man, as active, needed, 
in fact, something to act upon. God, in his love to man, left 
the world in an uncompleted state, in order that man might 
have a field for his activity. His work consists in transform- 
ing into a higher state the crude material which surrounds 
him. Even Eden needed to be ‘‘ dressed and kept.” 

Transforming, in order to be moral, must be tempered by 
sparing. The lower the object the more extensively it is to 
be transformed. Lifeless marble may be formed into whatever 
the rational spirit may judge best; but the child’s souk may be 
shaped only into a true image of God. The marble may be 
formed unto a thousand ends; the child, unto only one. 

§ 87. Moral transforming, like appropriating, differs, also, 
in respect to what and how—matter and manner. 

(a.) In respect to what is transformed, the transforming is 
either natural or spiritual. 

(1.) Natural transforming is a shaping of nature into wseful 
objects, for man—practical or artistic. Work in itself is not a 
curse. God enjoined upon Adam the transforming—cultivat- 
ing—of Eden. Not to have transformed it would have been 
immoral. It is man’s duty to transform nature into a home 
for his spirit. 

But man cannot transform nature morally until he has al- 
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ready so transformed himself. He cannot form an art-work 
until he has formed himself into an artist. He cannot exalt 
nature above dts natural state until he has morally exalted 
himself above his natural state. 

§ 38. (2.) Spiritual transforming relates to the spiritual 
contents of the object. It shapes the object into harmony 
with the acting subject. As truth is of universal validity, 
hence it is the duty of each to impart his spiritual riches to 
every other. All communicating is a transforming and an up- 
building of the spirit communicated to. All spiritual trans- 
forming is done by communicating. Communicating is moral 
transforming only when the communicator stands in harmony 
with God, and hence acts from Jove. 

God made humanity not as isolated wnits, but as a whole, 
consisting of many members. Each member has its full 
worth only in co-operation with the whole. The spiritual 
possessions of each are the right of all. He who informs not 
others with his stores of truth violates the law of love, and is 
consequently immoral. 

§ 39. (0.) In respect to how the object is formatively influ- 
enced, the transforming is either particular or general. 

(1.) Particular transforming shapes single objects for tem- 
poral uses. Itis labor. The fruits of labor—machines, houses, 
etc.—are significant, not in general, but only for particular 
individuals. They refer not to eternity, but only to time. 
Labor is moral when it answers the real wants of the earthly 
life. 

(2.) General transforming shapes the object for general ends, 
that is, for rational enjoyment. It is artistic: it makes the 
object good and beautiful. It is either sensuous or spiritual: 
it forms a block of marble into a work of art; it forms a rude 
' natural soul into a moral and polished one. It forms the 
child, not into a mere citizen or artisan, but into a man. It 
works not for man’s transient wants, but for the whole scope 
of his being. It makes him into the highest product of art— 
a child of God. 

The spirit of general transforming is enthusiasm. In it man 
rises beyond himself, and works for humanity as a whole. 
Its two intimately related chief forms are art and religion 
True art leads out toward the infinite, and hence is a co-worker 
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with religion. It constructs the sweetest harmonies, paints 
and chisels the most ideal beauties, sings the most devout 
odes, and rears the sublimest temples. Art is the body; re- 
ligion is the soul. Art helps the soul into formal harmony 
with the source of all harmony—God; religion brings the 
soul into énward and real harmony with this source. 

§ 40. Appropriating and transforming, when moral, go al- 
ways handin hand. This is true of both kinds of appropriat- 
ing and transforming. In appropriating truth we shape and 
build up our minds; in developing anotber’s mind we reflex- 
ively develop our own. 

The fruit of the laborer and the work of the artist are 

called their own. They appropriate them in the very act of 
producing them. But the most humble particular transform- 
ing should be attended by general transforming. The shoe- _ 
maker should not delight merely in that he earns his living, 
but also in that he helps to promote the general comfort of 
humanity. The teacher who takes pleasure merely in-the 
gain, but not in the good of his labors, loses all moral growth, 
and degenerates into a lifeless mechanism. 
_ Alltrue and normal labor tends to culture; for it is at- 
tended by delight in the general good. But those forms of 
labor are most healthful morally, which most readily awaken 
this general delight. To be in contact with nature, for ex- 
ample, is more healthful than to be shut up in the monotonous 
din of factory-wheels. 

Even particular appropriating, in the form of enjoyment, 
should not be without general educative elements. Enjoy- 
ment should lift us into communion with the Giver of the 
things enjoyed. . To enjoy for one’s self alone, as also to la- 
bor for one’s self alone, is absolutely immoral; it breaks off 
our communion with God, and throws us out of unison with — 
the universe. 

The ideally perfect life is one which harmoniously unites in . 
itself all the different phases of moral action—the general as 
well as the particular. The object of the Sabbath is to pro- 
mote this union. The day-laborer (and all should in some 
sense be day-laborers) in rightly keeping the Sabbath rises 
from particular to general transforming, that is, from the 
narrowing influence of his daily toil to the édealizing effects 
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of Sabbath worship. But the difference between the Sabbath 
and any other day is only relative. To him who lives in 
communion with God no day is without sacred elements: in 
his inner heart he keeps Sabbath all the week round. 


SUBCHAPTER SECOND. 


MORAL ACTION AS RELATING TO DIFFERENT OBJECTS. 
1. To Gop. 


§ 41. As God stands to man in an active, but not recep- 
tive, relation, hence, strictly speaking, he is to man only 
an object of appropriating, but not of transforming and 
sparing. 

(a@.) In morally appropriating God man exercises at the 
same time upon his own moral nature the highest degree of 
transforming influence. The process is twofold: First, hav- 
ing risen to a true knowledge of God by all practicable 
means, man then brings this knowledge into bearing upon 
his own life; that is, he exercises faith. Secondly, he actively 
and lovingly raises his own life into communion with God; 
that is, he worships. 

God is, indeed, already present in every creature—present 
in the sinner as well as in the saint. But in the sinner it is 
only a natwral presence, whereas the saint has lovingly recog- 
nized this presence and made it into his moral possession. 
This appropriating is a moral act; for, one may recognize 
this natural presence without lovingly appropriating it. 

The relation of faith to knowledge is very evident: knowledge 
ig truth merely perceived; faith is knowledge willingly and 
gladly acted upon. Knowledge is truth coldly present in the 
understanding; faith is truth laid hold upon by the heart, 
and merged into the general current of the moral life-blood. 
Faith is, therefore, not lower than, or different from, knowl- 
edge, but itis simply knowledge acted upon. As religious faith, 
it is a knowledge of God, both in his character and in his 
promises. As laying hold upon these promises, it confidently 
acts for goods as yet in the unseen future. Heb. xi, 1. 

The relation of faith to worship is also clear: faith is the 
affectionate acting out of our knowledge of God; worship is 
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the affectionate self-exaltation of the soul to joyous commu- 
nion with God. Faith sends the current of our life into all 
God-pleasing out-goings; worship raises our life into direct 
contact with its first source. 

§ 42. Worship has two phases: it is prayer and sacrifice. 

(1.) Prayer is communion with God. In prayer we actively 
and lovingly recognize that God is in us and we in God; we 
gladly recognize that God knows all our motives, and that his 
will is the rule of our life; we open our hearts to all divine 
influences, and crave to have our hearts throb in perfect uni- 
son with God’s. 

Without prayer there can be no moral acting; for moral 
acting is acting in harmony with God; to act in harmony with 
God is lovingly to will as God wills; to will as God wills is 
to commune with God; and to commune with God 7s to pray. 
Moral harmony with God is not formal acting, but spiritual 
communing. 

True prayer has several elements: it is confession, thanks- 
giving, petition, and intercession. We confess in prayer, in that 
we recognize God as our Maker, and ourselves as his unworthy 
subjects. We give thanks in that we are gladly conscious of be- 
ing loved by God. We make petition in that we ask God’s help 
in our life-task. We intercede in that, recognizing our one- 
ness with humanity, we pray also for our fellow-man. 

True prayer is not possible in atheism, nor in materialism, 
nor in pantheism, nor in deism, but only in Christian theism. 
In atheism there is no God to pray to. In materialism every 
thing takes place by natural, necessary law; hence prayer can 
occasion nothing which would not have taken place without 
it. In pantheism God is every thing and every thing is God; 
hence prayer would here be either a petition of God to him- 
self, or of one part of God to another part—which is absurd. 
In deism God is either a mere abstraction, or a but dimly re- 
vealed spirit; hence prayer would here be at best only an ob- 
scure groping in the dark. But in Christian theism God is a 
clearly revealed person; and prayer is an intelligent acting 
from definite knowledge. 

True prayer is always answered—not always in the form 
looked for, but always in the spirit intended: such is the law 
which God has graciously imposed upon himself. In prayer 
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we lay hold upon God’s power, and use it transformingly 
upon our own hearts, or upon the hearts of others. 

§ 43. (2.) The second phase of worship is sacrifice. In prayer 
we turn to God, in sacrifice we tur away Srom allthat is not 
God. In sacrifice we recognize that God is the highest good, 
by symbolically or actually renouncing every other good. We 
renounce our isolated selves; we renounce the world; we re- 
nounce every thing but God’s will. 

There is need that this sacrifice be actively and consciously 
made. For, even unfallen man is in some degree of danger: 
he is in danger of stopping at second causes—of attribut- 
ing the fruits of his field to his own labor, of delighting in 
nature for its own sake—in a word, of forgetting the Source 
of all. In sacrifice he gives himself, his will, his labor, 
his affections—his all—to God, and uses them only as God 
wills. 

§ 44. The moral sparing of the divine or sacred refers not to 
God, but to the forms under which he reveals himself. This 
duty rests upon our respect for God. If we respect God we 
shall also respect every thing which represents God, We shall 
respect his word, his name, his messengers, his temples, his 
day. The Bible, though not to be idolized, is yet to be used 
reverently. God’s name is to be pronounced only in a reverent 
spirit, and on worthy occasions, God’s ministers are to be 
highly esteemed for their office’ sake. God’s temple is to be 
set apart exclusively to his service. God’s day—the Sabbath 
—is to be used in turning our minds away from the secular 
and transitory, and in communing with eternity. All these 
things are to be spared because, as helps toward God, they 
are representative of God, and hence sacred. 


2. MORAL ACTION AS RELATING TO ONE’S SELF. 


§ 45. Duty falls, also here, under the three forms: sparing, 
appropriating, and Petunia! 

(a.) We are to spare ourselves. As created by God, our 
person deserves to be preserved in all its normal capabilities 
and rights. As our se/f is a free image of God, it is not to be 
infringed upon either by nature or by other spirits. It is to 
be spared from being dominated over by its own body; not our 
lower but our higher self is to be the master. And it is to be 
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spared also from being cramped and oppressed by the undue 
influence of others. 

But to spare ourselves out of mere impulse is only instinct- 
ive, but not moral. It is moral only when we spare ourselves 
out of respect to ourselves as God’s work. 

(0.) The moral appropriating of self, is at the same time a 
moral transforming of self. We appropriate ourselves when 
we raise into moral virtues our merely germinal capabilities— 
when we exalt ourselves from a merely natural image of God 
into his moral image. This is to be done both in respect to 
body and to spirit. 

(1.) As to our body. Our duty here is twofold: we are to 
train our body into an obedient organ for our spirit, and we 
are to shape it into a symbol of our spirit. Even as nature 
obeys God’s commands, and ‘‘ declares his glory,” so also is 
the body to obey the behests and manifest the qualities of 
spirit. 

We make our body into an apt organ of the spirit when we 
assume full mastery over it. The child is at first weighed 
down by its body. As it increases in intelligence it raises its 
body from a mere clumsy clog into a supple instrument; it 
makes use of it both for working changes upon the face of na- 
ture and for revealing its thoughts to other spirits. The 
senses and the organs of motion are the chief objects of this 
training; temperateness in food and moderation in exercise 
are the chief means. 5 

We are to shape our body into an image of our spirit. For, 
its destination is to be a home for the spirit and a means of 
reflecting the spirit’s treasures into other spirits. To be a 
true reflector it must be Uke the spirit. This shaping of the 
body takes place both unconsciously and consciously. 

It takes place wnconsciously by the action of the soul upon 
the body. Culture beams forth from and shines out through 
the countenance. A naturally homely body loses much of its 
homeliness when the soul within it becomes refined and en- 
nobled. A naturally beautiful body may be made positively 
repulsive by passion and vice. 

The body is consciously made into an image of the spirit by 
means of clothing, cleanliness, and grace. Clothing is not a 
mere incident of sin. It isa normal part of the culture of 
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the body. Birds and beasts are clothed by nature; man, as 
rational, is to clothe himself. Olothing belongs to those 
parts of the body which remain in a merely natural state. 
The face receives moral culture, and hence is not to be clothed. 
The nude is beautiful in art only when it represents mytho- 
logical and symbolical beings, but not in the case of historical 
and moral characters. 

‘Uncleanliness is akin to chaos and disorder; the harmo- 
nious, orderly soul instinctively abhors it, and throws it off. 
Virtue and cleanliness are natural associates; so also are vice 
and filth. 

Grace of body results normally from grace of spirit. The 
boorish sowl is likely to be lubberly in body. A sinful man 
may train his body into outward gracefulness of bearing; but 
a-virtuous one will do it much more readily and more suc- 
cessfully. 

(2.) The moral self-appropriating and self-transforming of 
the spirit is accomplished by free effort. The ultimate perfec- 
tion of our undeveloped selves stands before us as @ goal. 
We have an innate natural tendency to aim at this goal; but as 
man is essentially a free being, it is successfully attained to only 
by free moral effort. And this process takes place in respect 
to all the powers of the soul—knowing, feeling, and willing. 

It is only when the soul raises its natural innocence into moral 
character, by its own efforts, that it is moral at all. He who 
is what he 7s merely from the influence of circumstances and 
public opinion, is as yet in moral infancy. Our moral worth 
consists exclusively in the increase which we have actively 
caused our natwral endowments to produce. 

Our knowledge is at first a mere capacity: we act morally 
when we store this capacity with the images of things as they 
‘ are, that is, with truth. 

Our feelings are at first merely instinctive. Our natural 
pleasure in existence is to be developed into moral harmo- 
ny with the truth of things. We should have pleasure in 
things as they are, that is, as God made and willed them 
to be. As the rational will is the central trait of our nature, 
our feelings are to be in accord with our rational will. 
Hence parents and children are bound to love and serve 
each other. Husbands and wives are bound to love each 
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other; they can and should control their affections by their 
rational will. 

Our will needs to be shaped into a rational and self-consist- 
ent one. At first it is unskilled and capricious. It wills én 
general to be absolutely rational, that is, to follow God’s will; 
but it fails in particulars, It makes good resolutions, but it 
fails to keep them. It thus contradicts itself. It becomes a 
truly moral will only by transforming, shaping, and disciplin- 
ing itself into strength and self-consistency. It must cease 
to be a willful will. It must learn to love God so thoroughly 
as no longer to be conscious that its volitions are different 
from God’s. It must so thoroughly train itself into obedience 
to its higher self that it will never again become self-incon- 
sistent, never again break its own resolutions—never do in 
particular cases that which it purposes 7 general not to do. 

8. MORAL ACTION AS RELATING TO OTHER PERSONS. 

§ 46. 1.) Sparing.—We morally spare others when we re- 
spect their normal essence and qualities—their life, their lib- 
erty, and their honor, Man’s temporal life or liberty may be 
limited only in the interest of moral ends; for example, in 
order to train him out of moral immaturity, or to safeguard 
the community from his violence. We respect a man’s honor 
when we recognize him as what he zs, namely, as an actual 
or possible image of God, and as our brother. In respecting 
the liberty and honor of a man we respect also the products of 
his liberty and of his honor—his property and his reputation. 
In order to train a child, it is necessary to limit its freedom; 
but this limiting becomes immoral if it goes too far. It is 
then tyranny, Government may regulate the individual for 
his own and the public good; but if it oppresses him it is 
then immoral, for it then tramples upon the image of God. 
A man’s property is, in a certain sense, a part of himself. To 
disrespect it is to disrespect him. 

§ 47. (2.) We morally appropriate and transform others 
when we love them. The active loving of another is, to ap- 
propriate him to ourselves, that is, it is to awaken his answer- 
ing love, and thus to unite him to us in moral communion, 
Love breaks down, as it were, the gulf between individuals, 
and organizes them into a whole, a community. 
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In morally loving another we also love and benefit ourselves; 
for we are all of us parts of a general whole—humanity ; and 
the ennobling of one member reacts upon the whole body. 

Christianity isin this respect far above the highest forms 
of paganism. The boasted humanitarianism of the polished 
Greek was but a narrow love of Greek to Greek. 

Scripture sums up all our duties to man in love to our neigh- 
bor. Weare to love our neighbor as we love ourselves. These 
are not two loves, but only two forms of the same love: in 
morally loving ourselves, we love ourselves as works of God, 
and we love others as equally worthy works of the same God. 

An apt and natural symbol of love between persons is bodily 
contact, the giving of the hand and kissing. 

Moral love is sacrifice: it is an impartation of our best pos- 
sessions to the person beloved. It freely imparts its spiritual 
treasures— knowledge and experience. Its normal reward 
from the benefited party is confidence and a readiness to be in- 
fluenced. It imparts also its material possessions. For this, 
it deserves to be repaid by a frank recognition of the favor, 
that is, hy thankfulness. 

The measure of the worth of a sacrifice is not the quantity 
of instruction, labor, or property imparted, but the measure 
of love by which it is accompanied. 

The duty of instruction rests on the duty of truthfulness. 
If we show ourselves to our fellow-man as we are, we must 
disclose to him our spiritual treasures of knowledge and 
truth. 

The duty of giving rests on the unity of the giver and the 
recipient. In giving to my neighbor I recognize the unity- 
bond of brotherhood between us. I make his interest mine; 
and he, if moral, is led to make mine his. The wall of self- 

‘ishness between us has fallen away. Thus love is, in its very 
nature, of socializing tendency. It knits the community, 
nation, race, into one. And its generous outgoings flow back 
from the answering love of others, fructifyingly into itself. 

The appropriating or the transforming influence predomi- 
nates according as the person acted upon is more mature or 
less mature than the actor. Children are influenced more 
than they influence. But the influence of none ever sinks to 
a mere zero. The feeblest child reacts somewhat upon all 
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who have to do with it. And so, also, in every stage and re- 
lation of life. 


4, MORAL ACTION AS RELATING TO EXTERNAL NATURE. 


§ 48. (a.) Nature is to be spared; for, as it is a work of 
' God, it has a right to exist. It is treated morally only 
when it is used for the ends for which God intended it. It 
is to be spared in all its forms: inorganic, vegetable, and 
animate. It is to be spared in proportion to the closeness 
of its relation to human life, for its chief end is to subserve 
humanity. 

Accordingly, it would be a sin needlessly to break to 
pieces native marble, to set on fire beds of stone-coal, to fell 
forest trees, but especially to destroy cultivated fruit-trees, 
vineyards, etc. It would also be immoral, needlessly to en- 
croach upon the animal kingdom: to kill of the wild tenants 
of the native forest and sea—lions, buffaloes, birds, fish. 
God made the lion, the sparrow and the prairie-flower; and 
they have a right to exist so long as neither they nor their 
place are needed for higher ends. 

Domestic animals are objects of special sparing. <A horse 
is not to be broken down by violent over-use: it would be 
needless cruelty, and a needless waste of vital force. 

(0.) Nature is to be appropriated. This is done both spir- 
itually and physically. 

We appropriate nature spiritually when we study its laws 
and contemplate its meaning—when we discover through it 
the attributes of God, and his gracious purposes toward his 
creatures. To the devout mind star and plant and insect, 
sky and field and sea-shore, are full of types of divine truth— 
of finger-boards that point toward God. : 

We appropriate nature physically when we incorporate it 
into our bodies as nourishment. Man’s structure calls for an- 
imal as well as for vegetable food ; and nature furnishes it 
in both kinds. We practice morality here, when the body’s 
wants are temperately met, and when the spirit thankfully 
recognizes the gift. 

In killing animals for food all needless cruelty is to be 
avoided. It is a healthy instinct that forbids the eating of 
faithful domestic animals—the horse, the dog, the cat; for 
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they have become, in some sense, the objects of our love; and 
to eat them would be to do violence to our affections. 

(c.) Nature is to be transformed.* It is to be molded into 
instruments for man—into works of utility and into works of 
art: plows and statues, dwellings and temples. Organic and 
animate nature are, also, to be molded—molded into improved 
sorts of grains and fruits, and into more serviceable domestic 
animals. ; 

We train nature morally when we avoid perverting it, and 
when we bring its normal properties and tendencies to higher 
perfection. The cultivated rose is more beautiful than the wild 
one. So of the horse, the dog, etc. But to maim the members 
of domestic animals in gratification of a momentary public 
taste or fashion is to pervert nature, and hence to sin. The 
forming or shaping of nature is a task given to man by God. 
Nature is placed before him as rude material, by the culture 
of which he is to develop his own powers. Paradise was not 
to be merely gazed on and enjoyed, but also to be raised into 
higher perfection. In morally utilizing the forces of nature, 
and in shaping it into a home for civilized life, man fulfills 
the divine behest ‘‘to exercise dominion over it.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FRUIT OF MORAL ACTION. 


§ 49. The normal purpose, or end, of man’s-moral action, is 
the end for which he was made by God. In working toward 
this end man raises his natural goodness into moral goodness, 
‘and transforms himself from a mere natural image of God into 
God’s moral image. 

The fruit of moral action is twofold, like the nature of 

man: it is body and spirit, that is, it is materia] and spiritual. 
Jn a word, it is external property, or wealth, and inward 
property, or virtue. 

The true idea of property is not that of a mere possession 
‘which one has control of, but it is that of a something which 


*See D. S. Gregory’s Christian Ethics, pp. 185-189. 
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one has appropriated to himself by labor. So, also, the true 
notion of virtue is, that it is not that which 7s given to a man, 
but only that which man produces out of the capital which 
God gave him. 

The task which God placed before man is, that he shall 
perfectly fill out the measure of his ideal, that is, it is his 
perfection. And, as man is not a mere individual, but, also, 
an organic whole, (family, society, etc.,) hence his perfection 
is, also, twofold—individual and organic: the individual is 
perfect when he is perfectly a child of God; society is perfect 
when it is perfectly the kingdom of God. 


J. INDIVIDUAL PERFECTION AS A FRuIT OF Moran AcTION. 


§ 50. In fulfilling the end placed before him by God man 
raises himself from natural to moral communion with God: 
the goal of his life is perfect moral communion with God, 
that is, perfect God-sonship. 

To be perfect is both a reasonable and a scriptural require- 
ment. The tree is perfect through force; man-is to be perfect 
through volition—through his will. In a normal state man 
would be relatively perfect at every stage in life—perfect as a 
child, as a youth, as a man. Christ’s humanity was perfect; 
unfallen man might have become so; redeemed man 2s still to 
become so. 

All the elements of personal moral perfection consist of 
moral acquirements, or fruits; that is, they are property. 

(a.) The more outward form of property is material wealth, 
Wealth is an element of personal perfection, inasmuch as it 
is a facilitating condition of spiritual activity. As man is 
but half efficient when his body is decrepit ; so, also, when his 
home is poverty-cramped. To acquire wealth is, therefore, 
man’s duty. He performs this duty morally when he acquires 
it, not for mere isolated enjoyment, but as a help in the moral 
accomplishment of his personal and social life-task. 

Without wealth man would linger in a state of moral and in- 
tellectual childhood: he would have neither science nor refine- 
ment. Wealth must be personal, as it is the fruit of moral la- 
bor. The system of a “community of goods” is tyrannical 
and unjust: it robs the industrious, and rewards the indolent. 

§ 51. (.) The inward or spiritual form of property is the 
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personal perfection of the spirit. It extends to the spirit in 
its three chief outgoings: knowing, feeling, and willing. 

(1.) Knowing. The perfection of knowledge is a knowledge 
of things, not in their isolation, but in their wnity—a knowl- 
edge of all things as springing from God, and of God as pro- 
ducing all things; that is, it is trwe knowledge or wisdom. 
Knowledge may be one-sided, and of abnormal tendency; wis- 
dom is adl-sided, and of healthful tendency. Knowledge may 
embrace objects as ends in themselves ; wisdom sees God through 
every thing, and every thing through God. Hence wisdom 
is both an element and a promoter of personal perfection. 

Wisdom as knowledge rightly put to practice amid a sinful 
world, assumes the form of prudence. Considerateness and 
carefulness are special phases of prudence. - 

Wisdom is a fruit of moral action, for the reason that it is 
attained to only by free moral effort. We may remain sin- 
fully ignorant ; we should become wise. : 

(2.) The perfection of feeling is that happiness which springs 
from a consciousness of our progressive moral harmony with 
God and with the universe. As relating to other beings, it 
is Jove grown into an inherent tendency of the soul; as relating 
to the soul itself it is bliss—the repose of the soul in God, 

So long as our feeling of self, our self-love, comes into oc- 
casional momentary, or even involuntary, disaccord with our 
love to God, our natural goodness is not yet fully exalted into 
moral goodness. We need to make a moral conquest of our 
whole God-given nature : our naturalness must become moral- 
ity. As the ear needs to be trained before it isappreciative of 
the finest music, so our feelings need also to be trained before 
they are perfectly sensitive to the divine harmony of God and 
his universe. 

True bliss is intelligent bliss; intelligent bliss is bliss in re- 
gard to the truth of things; the truth of the moral life is not sta- 
tionariness, but moral growth; hence true bliss is bliss in view 
of our moral growth—not bliss as asensation made upon us, but 
bliss as joy welling up from within us. But as bliss is pleasure 
in the Cause of bliss, hence its reverse phase is love. In bliss, 
therefore, we love both the inner harmony of our being, and also 
Godastbesource of thisharmony. Blissislove, and love is bliss; 
true bliss is love to God, and true love to God is bliss in God. 
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§ 52. (3.) The perfection of the moral z7J is normal matu- 
rity of character. The growth of this perfection is sanctifica- 
tion. The goal of sanctification is entire holiness. Entire 
holiness is perfected moral freedom. 

Moral action is not mere activity, but it is an activity which 
leaves behind it a deposit of moral habitude in the will. It im- 
presses upon the will a settled bent toward the moral. When 
this bent becomes absolute, then moral character is matured ; 
then sanctification is completed; then entire holiness is at- 
tained to; then the moral love of God has become absolute 
hatred of sin—then temptability to evil is overcome; that is, 
it has then become morally impossible for the person to sin. 

Holiness is related to innocence, as moral gooduess to natural 
goodness. Man was created innocent, but not holy;—he had ~ 
to become holy by free moral activity. He was created in 
innocence, unto holiness. 

As man progresses in holiness, moral action becomes easy— 
becomes second nature. Perfect holiness is perfect self- 
mastery, that is, perfect moral freedom. The child, the im- 
mature, are more or less dominated by passion, temperament, 
circumstance; their higher nature is borne down by their lower 
nature. But in the morally matured the moral will is abso- 
lute master—that is, it has trained all its inferior propensities 
into absolute obediateness. This alone is true freedom—the 
freedom of the sons of God, the absolute victory over self— 
that is, of the higher self over the lower self. 

§53. When a man by moral action has generated in him- 
self a moral character, this character is then an essential element 
of his moral nature, and hence is, like the rest of that nature, | 
actively productive. It is then disposition; as such, we call it — 
virtue. : 

Man, as possessed of virtue, is no longer the original and 
merely natural man, but he is this man with additional mor- 
ally acquired powers. There are no énnate virtues, but only 
innate capabilities of virtue. Virtue is true character; this 
character is holiness. Holiness, true character, and real vir- 
tue, are but three words for the same thing. 

There is really but one virtue, namely, holiness, or love to 
God as grown into habitude, or disposition. - What we call 
the different oirtues are but different outgoings of the one 
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central virtue of confirmed love to God. They are the so-called 
cardinal virtues. There are four of them : fidelity, justness, tem- 
perateness, and courage. As these four virtues are but diverse 
phases of the one sole virtue, they can never exist alone ; but 
he who really has one virtue, has also all of the virtues. 


(1.) Fidelity. 

Fidelity is trueness to obligation. It is that feature of love 
whereby it is unwavering. Fickle love is mere natural incli- 
nation, and hence is not moral. ‘True fidelity is trueness to 
our real obligations, that is, trueness to God. Fidelity toa 
creature is moral only in so far as it is fidelity to that creature 
in its God-pleasing traits. Fidelity in an earthly calling is 
diligence. Diligence is moral only in so far as we regard our 
calling as a divinely appointed task. 


(2.) JSustness. 


Justness is respect for the rights of other existences. We 
are just toward God when we give him our whole heart. We 
are just toward our neighbor when we trespass not on what 
is Ais, and when we render to him all the service which he, 
as our brother, has a right to expect. We are just toward 
nature when we recognize and concede its significance as 
God’s work. 

Justness renders not to each the same; but it renders to 
each its particular rights or claims. A parent, a child, a 
wife, have all different claims. The rule here is: to each, his. 

Justness is a real virtue when it is not a mere outward and 
formal conduct, but an inward and devout meeting of our 
obligations. 

(3.) Temperateness. 

Temperateness is the habitual preserving and restraining 
of the appetites and affections, and, in general, of all our nat- 
ural propensities, within their normal limits. All these pro- 
pensities are right in themselves: hence we are temperate, 
not when we ascetically extinguish them, but when we subor- 
dinate their indulgence to their true end. 

Intemperateness trespasses on the rights of others, and dis- 
turbs the equilibrium of our own being. 

Temperateness is a true moral virtue when it is a settled 

Pi 
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habitude of our soul, based upon respect to ourselves as images 
of God, and not upon a merely selfish avoidance of personal 
evil. 

(4.) Courage. 

Courage as a virtue is an habitual readiness to oppose what- 

ever interferes with the true moral development of ourselves 

or our fellow-man. Even in our unfallen state we would be 
confronted with natural elements, both within us and without, 
which would need to be overcome by effort. Much more so 
in the fallen state. Here our whole career calls for a coura- 
geous facing of real and powerful evil forces. 

As a true virtue, courage is a joyous trust in God and in 
ourselves as children of God. 

§ 54. In so far as our love relates directly to God, the above 
four virtues assume each a special form. They are, then, 
called the virtues of piety. 

Fidelity becomes moral faith. Faith is our loving confi- 
dence in God in response to his fidelity to us. Such faith is 
not mere belief, but it is an affectionate trusting. When per- 
sisted in, it becomes habitude, and hence a virtue. 

Justness becomes devotedness, or consecration. We have this 
virtue when we habitually desire to meet all God’s claims 
upon us. 

Temperateness becomes humility. Moral humility is the 
restraining ourselves within our God-set limits. Its spirit is 
awe. Anirreverent familiarity with God is proof, not of seraph- 
ic religiousness, but of presumptuous self-ignorance. True 
humility is always humility before God. Without this, humil- 
ity before men is but servile-mindedness. 

Courage becomes hope. Moral hope is hope based on the 
promises of God. It is an habitual acting up to our privi- 
leges as conceded by God. 

He who has habitual love to God has both the four cardi- 
nal virtues, and also their God-ward phase, namely, the vir- 
tue of piety. And he who truly has either phase of any one 
of them has also all the phases of allof them. The moral life 
is never a mere fragment, but always a rounded whole. We 
cannot be truly moral toward men, and yet irreligious toward 
God. We cannot be religious toward God, and yet immoral | 
toward men. A pretended religion, for example, that is big- 
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oted, or miserly, is not religion at all, but disease. A morality 
that is not religious is but a bloodless, pulseless skeleton. 


It. Mora Communion AS A Fruit oF Moran Action. 


§ 55. Moral action brings us into harmony or communion 
with God. But the reflex side of this communion is com- 
munion with the creatures of God. Hence, in proportion as we 
come into communion with God, we come also into commun- 

- ion with God’s moral creatures. The whole moral universe 
is united together in bonds of love: there is joy in heaven 
over every repentant sinner. 

The human race is, or should be, but one great harmonious 
moral community. Caste is sinful; for it hinders moral com- 
munion. Mysticism, quietism, and all forms of monkery, are 
but refined selfishness; for they vainly seek communion with 
God, to the neglect of commuion with all men. 

Communion is twofold, natural and moral. The whole 
universe, animate and inanimate, was created im natural har- 
mony with itself and with God. But moral beings have the 
duty and task of exalting this natural communion with each 
other ¢nto moral communion. 

Within the limits of humanity there are several normal, nar- 
rower circles of moral communion, which do not in any way 
hinder, but rather promote, the general communion of all. 
These are the family, the local community, the Church, and the 
State. 


A.—THE FAMILY. 


§ 56. The family is based upon sexual love—not sexual love 
as a mere instinct, but as exalted into the moral love of the con- 
sorts for each other. 

Love is essentially preservative and communicative. Hence 
the propagation of the race is based in the highest earthly 
love. In wedlock love the consorts mutually appropriate 
each other. This love, if normal, will be also moral. The 
union of the sexes without the consecration of moral love 
would be the loving of an instinct, or a creature, for itself, 
apart from love to God, and hence immoral. 

As sexual communion, or wedlock, when moral, is the com- 
_ plete mutual appropriating of the one consort by the other, 
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and as it takes place between parties of equal moral worth 
and rights, hence it can exist only between two persons at 
the same time—seeing that any one person cannot be com- 
pletely appropriated by more than one other person. One 
woman cannot be the exclusive property of more than one 
man, nor one man of more than one woman; hence polygamy 
is morally impossible. 

As wedlock-love, if moral, is based on a mutual affectionate 
appropriation of each consort by the other; and as moral love 
is in its very essence continuous, hence wedlock is morally 
indissoluble. Divorce is impossible in a normal state of things. 
The legal granting of divorce is moral only as a mere formal 
recognition of the fact that the marriage in question has 
already been morally disrupted by the crime of one or both 
of the consorts. 

Moral marriage is not a mere legal contract ; it is higher 
than that; it is the moral life-union of two hearts. The legal 
marriage ceremony is but a formal public confirmation of the 
union which exists morally already. 

§ 57. Though the two consorts stand to each other on an 
equal moral footing, yet their mutual relations are not the 
same. The man has the precedency in the outer or civic rela- 
tions of the family; the woman, in the inner. This difference 
is based on the innate normal aptitudes of the sexes. It is 
revealed as the will of God both by the constitution of hu- 
man nature and by the inspired word. The dictation of the 
man in the nursery, and the intermeddling of the wife in 
public life, are equally abnormal, and hence immoral. 

The moral contracting of marriage is neither a mere busi- 
ness transaction nor the fruit of a mere impulse of the feel- 
ings. Where it does not spring of moral love it is desecrated. 
Hence it isimmoral for parents or other third persons to bring 
marriages about by mere scheming. Marriages are safely 
contracted only when the parties, after being judiciously coun- 
seled, are left free to follow the affinities of their own hearts. 
In a normal state of things, however, there will. be a frank 
and affectionate mutual interchange of opinion between the 
young persons and their parents and more intimate friends. 

§ 58. Marriage, as productive, is the basis of the Samily. 
In the family the members are related to each other as super- 
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ordinate and subordinate, (as parents and children,) or as 
equals, (as brothers and sisters.) 

Parents are the natural priests of the children. They have 
normally the duty of forming or training them. This train- 
ing, however, must not be oppressive; but it must carefully 
spare and respect the rights and claims of the children. Fi- 
nally, as the children rise to maturity, the positive transform- 
ing influence and the negative respecting of their moral free- 
dom must stand both in equa! prominence. 

The normal attitude of children toward parents is obe- 
dience; but this obedience must harmonize with, and be 
limited by, obedience to God. 

Communion between consorts and between blood relatives 
is both moral and natural, but the order of its origin is dif- 
ferent. The consorts commune with each other naturally, 
because they already love each other morally; blood relatives 
come into moral communion with each other because they 
are already in natural communion. 

The family, as increasing, is the starting-point for society. 
Husband and wife do not constitute a society, for they are 
not two, but one flésh. Society springs of the friendly asso- 
ciation of the parents and children of different families in the 
general relation of mutually helpful members of one common 
humanity. 

The duty of parents to educate, and of children to be edu- 
cated, is of evident divine institution. Humanity is a free 
rational whole. God acted as parent to our first parents. 
Upon them, then, as thus capacitated by and obligated to 
God, fell the duty of intelligently loving, that is, caring for 
and guiding, their children as gifts and works of God. Their 
training of their children was but truthfulness to the rela- 
‘ tions in which God had placed them. And so is also the 
answering filial obedience of the children to the parents. 

§ 59. The children of the same parents sustain to each 
other helpful and complementing relations; they mutually 
contribute to develop each other. But as they are usually 
of quite similar tastes and temperaments, they meet with a 
much richer range of complementing influence in the children 
of differently constituted parents. This leads to friendship. — 
Friendship is but a wider scope of the same love which nor- 
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mally prevails between brother and brother, or brother and 
sister. 

The formative influence of friendship is greater in propor- 
tion to the differentness of the parties concerned. It is 
greater between brother and sister than between brother and 
brother or sister and sister. In general it increases with the 
distantness of the relationship. It is greatest of all between 
persons of the opposite sex and of remotest relationship. 

§60. As the children of a single family would not widely 
and richly develop their peculiar capabilities were they to con- ~ 
fine their associations to their own narrow circle, so their loss 
would be still more increased should they contract, also, mar- 
riages with each other. For, then, their one-sided tempera- 
ments and tendencies would only go on increasing from gen- 
eration to generation. Thus appears the moral impossibility 
of marriages between brothers and sisters, and in general be- 
- tween all close blood relatives. Such marriages would be a 
cramping of the rounded development of both parties, and 
hence, under ordinary circumstances, a sin. And natural in- 
stinct prompts, here, to the proper course. The same instinct 
that leads the children of one family to seek friendship with 
those of another, prompts them also to go outside of the cir- 
cle of relatives to seek their consorts. And the further apart 
the consorts stand from any recognized degree of relation- 
ship, the greater the probability of their helpfully comple- 
menting each other. : 

Another reason against the marriage of blood relatives is 
that such marriages are inconsistent with due respect to our 
paternal blood. God-made nature does not contradict itself; 
now, nature calls for a feeling of awe from children toward 
parents; and awe precludes sexual love. Again: as children 
are the reproduction of the parents, this awe of the paternal 
blood seems to apply, also, to their children, and more re- 
motely to cousins also. And in fact sexual loye between 
brother and sister, and between cousins, is of rare occurrence, 
The instinct that disinclines thereto is evidently very deep- 
seated, and hence normal. 

Still another presumption against marriage between rela- 
tives is found in its unsocializing tendencies. Loye of rela- 
tives tends to caste—tends to seperate society into little cir- 
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cles of relations. Now, if marriage should frequently take 
place inside of these circles of relatives, the tendency to self- 
ish seclusion would evidently be greatly intensified. Hu- 
manity would thus soon fall apart into an endless number of 
petty clans. Now, the God of nature has made provision 
against such a consummation. This provision lies in that in- 
stinct which prompts the members of one family, when seek- 
ing consorts, to break over the narrow bounds of blood rela- 
tionship, and te go abroad into the general field of humanity. 
Thus the two instincts of relation-love and wedlock-love, 
- happily counterbalance each other, and co-operate toward 
harmony and unity. 

§61. The family is a vital whole, not only as to moral du- 
ties, but also as to moral possessions. These possessions are 
honor and property. 

The moral earnings of one member of the family belong to 
the whole. The honor of one is the honor of all. The virtues 
or the vices of parents pass down, in virtue of the divinely 
established unity of the family, to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. This is not injustice; it is only the moral action 
and reaction which is necessarily involved in the constitution 
of mankind. 

The right of children to inherit rests upon the moral soli- 
darity or unity of the members of the family. 


B.—MORAL SOCIETY. 


§ 62. Moral society is the family as enlarged into a unity 
and community of manifold other families. In moral society 
men stand to each other in the relation of equal members of 
humanity asa whole. The outward law of their intercourse 
is custom; itsinner spirit is friendship or love to neighbor. The 
limits of social communion are simply such as to guard it 
from interfering with the other relations of its members— 
such as the filial and the marital. 

Adults belong chiefly to society; minors belong chiefly to 
the family. To send children into society, when as yet imma- 
ture, is of evident demoralizing tendency. 

In society men love each other in their general quality as 
man. The expression of this love is politeness. Politeness 
is shown to a person not as a particular person, but as simply 
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a member of humanity, that is, as a proper object of friend- 
liness. To fail in politeness is to fail to respect humanity in 
general, and hence to degrade one’s own self. 

Friendliness is not to be confounded with /riendship. 
Friendship exists only between special individuals; friend- 
liness is due to every human being as such. 

The separation line between the family and society is very 
delicate, but also very legitimate. To demean one’s self in 
society, as if in one’s own family circle is evidence of un- 
culture or dullness of moral perception. Gallantry, in the 
fashionable sense, is of dangerous moral tendency; it out- 
wardly expresses love where love is neither felt nor in- 
tended; it treats every maiden in general as if she. were 
a sweetheart. It is an unhealthy invasion of the family by 
society. An increase of gallantry is a harbinger of evil for 
the family. A gallant society-man usually proves an ungenial 
husband. 

Society and the family come into closest contact in acts of 
hospitality. Hospitality is exercised not so much toward 
friends, as toward neighbors in the wider sense. Hospitality 
is a normally restricted throwing open of the family to soci- 
ety. Its exercise tends to a healthy and well-rounded culture 
of all concerned. It generalizes man—helping him to throw 
off and tear down the little angles and one-sidednesses which 
render him uncouth and ungenial. 


0.—THE MORAL ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY. 


§ 68. As single persons unite in pairs and organize the 
family, so the collective members of society unite together 
and constitute themselves into an organic whole. The object 
of this organic whole is the protection of the general interests 
of allthe members. As a vital organism it has a head to exe- 
cute its will.. The formal expression of its will is Jaw. Ina 
normal ‘state of things this law is simply the will of God as 
reduced to detailed rules. 

As such an organization of society is essential to the weal 
of the individuals, hence it is of divine sanetion. Hence its 
executive is in some sense the executor of the will of God. 
The necessity and propriety of such an organization springs 
from the mutual needs of the different classes of society. 
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Some are mature; some are only maturing; hence the duty of 
the former to help the latter. 

In an ideal condition of humanity there would not be a 
multitude of jealously hostile States, based on the law of ma- 
terial force, but, in spirit, at least, only one central unity, with 
many freely and harmoniously acting vital members. In 
theory it would be a theocracy; in historical development it 
would be the kingdom of God. In other words, it would be a 
State-Ohurch, or a Church-State. There would be no antag- 
onistic dualism of the secwlar and the sacred, but all action— 
all professions and pursuits—would be a true expression of 
love to God. And the embodiment and executor of the law 
would be simply a vicegerent, while the real governing head 
would be the Prince of peace.* 





CHAPTER VII. 
ETHICS AS AFFECTED BY SIN. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SIN. 


§ 64. From man’s freedom of will arises the possibility of 
his not willing the good, that is, of his sinning. This possi- 
bility is morally overcome, and excluded, only at the goal of 
moral development, in perfected holiness. But while this 
development is as yet only in progress man may break it off, 
and thus fall away from communion with God. The con- 
scious non-willing of the good, that is, the opposing of one’s 
own will to God’s will, is sim. Sin is, therefore, primarily a 
negation. But as the non-willing of what God wills is the 
- willing of what God non-wills, hence sin is, also, positive. 
And as all moral action works a corresponding fruit in the 
actor, hence sin develops the sinner into moral antagonism to 
God. | 

As sin is not natural but moral action, and as all moral ac- 
tion is free, hence there is no causal connection between a creat- 
ure as God made it, and sin as an act of that creature. For 
if the cause of sin lay in the creature as God made it, then 
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sin would not be a free act of the creature, and God would 
be its author; both of which are absurd. 

The only possible origin of sin is the free action of a free 
creature. The possible occasion of a sinful volition lies in the 
twofold natural love necessarily innate in any free creature— 
love to God and love to self. As the first sin was a direct 
unsolicited exalting of self-love against God, it was of a rad- 
ical or diabolical character. But man’s sin was not this first 
sin; it bears the milder character of a yielding to temptation: 
hence it leaves man capable of redemption. 

Sin has many phases: as resisting the will of God, it is 
disobedience ; as refusing to God his right it is wnjustness ; as 
thwarting the true end of man it is failure ; as turning aside 
from the path to this end it is transgression; as breaking 
God’s covenant with man it is faithlessness ; as not meeting 
God’s claims it is guilt; as putting the lower will on an 
equality with the highest, it is folly: hence sin is, in every 
respect, an untrue relation of man to his Creator, to himself, 
and to his true end; its essence is falseness. 

As sin is not a primitive entity, but only an abnormal state 
brought about in an originally good entity, it is evident that 
there may be different degrees of sin, according as the sinner 
has more or less thoroughly and more or less voluntarily per- 
verted and ruined his original and natural goodness, 


GoD VERSUS THE SINNER. 


§ 65. God, as absolutely rational, mwst oppose sin. But in- 
asmuch as sin adheres to a free personality that was original- 
ly good, hence God loves the sinner while yet hating the sin, 
that is, he loves the sinner in so far as heis yet good, and 
hates him in so far as he is already evil. 

God’s relation to the sinner is therefore twofold: 

(1.) He opposes and hates his sinfulness, making him vivid- 
ly conscious of his abnormal condition, and causing him to 
suffer its natural consequences. Thus, evil falls back upon 
him who commits it. Thus, al evil is really done by the sin- 
ner to himself. 

(2.) God loves the sinner’s remaining good capabilities in 
spite of his sinfulness, that is, he treats him graciously. As 

_ gracious, he makes special revelations of his will, and so guides 
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the sinner that the effects of his sins tend to call him back to 
his better destiny. 


THE Moran ConscrousNnEss AS AFFECTED BY SIN. 


§ 66. Man as blinded by sin is blinded ¢o the true knowl- 
edge of God. The sinner deceives himself into believing that 
a lower good is higher than the highest. He also opposes 
God, and tends to raise himself and other objects into equali- | 
ty with God. Polytheism, paganism, idolatry, are the result. 
The conscience, being no longer a true consciousness of God, 
is bewildered. 

In turning against God the sinner turns away from both the 
inner and the outer revelations of God. His conscience knows 
no longer the highest good, but only the relatively good. But 
for these relative goods he has no absolute standard. He 
knows not the sole ground of the good; hence he is perplexed 
by an insoluble conflict of duties, whereof Greek tragedy and 
philosophy abound in examples. Hence the abnormal phe- 
nomenon, that vices have often been held for virtues, and vir- 
tues for vices. 


THE Mora OBJECT. 


§ 67. The universe sustains to sinful humanity a twofold 
relation: first, as not affected by sin, (God and unperverted 
creatures;) secondly, as sinful, or at least perverted by sin. 

The universe is now in disharmony with sinful humanity. 
The current of universal order is against the sinner. Nature 
acknowledges him no longer as her master. And sinful hu- 
manity cannot be in harmony even with itself; for as each 
sinner makes his isolated self the center of his efforts, he 
comes inevitably into conflict with every other one. Hence 
also the world of fallen angels co-operates in the ruin of fallen 
humanity. 


Tae SinruLt MorIve. 


~ § 68. As the motive of all moral action is love, together with 
its reverse phase, moral hatred, so also the motive of all sinful 
action is love and hatred, but in a converse sense. Sinful 
man acts not out of love to God, but out of false love to him- 
self, and to the creature as opposed to God,—that is, he acts 
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out of hatred to God. This hatred, however, assumes many 
different degrees, such as mere indifference, repugnance, hostil- 
ity, malice, 

SINFUL ACTION. 


A.—IN ITS INNER DIFFERENCES. 


-§ 69. As all true existence is good, that is, contrary to sin, 
hence, all sinful action tends to the destruction of whatever 
is good—whatever has true existence. Hence, the three forms 
of normal moral action—sparing, appropriating, and trans- 
forming—appear in the field of sinful action in abnormal or 
contrary character. 

(1.) The sinner, as sinner, either spares not that which 
should be spared, or he spares that which should not be 
spared. He spares neither the good in himself nor the good 
in the world about him, but delights in revolution and de- 
struction. And he spares his own evil self—his wrong pas- 
sions and affections; and the ground of this sparing is either 
indifference or sinful self-love, or, in any case, a lack of love 
to God. 

(2.) The sinner, as sinner, appropriates abnormally, in sev- 
eral respects. He places sensuous appropriation higher than 
intellectual, and uses the latter in the service of the former. 
He places general appropriation, or the acquiring of truth, 
lower than special appropriation, or enjoying. He acquires 
knowledge sinfully, in that he is not inspired by a pious God- 
consciousness, but rather seeks and studies the finite for itself, 
and forgets God in the creature. He enjoys sinfully, in that 
he seeks pleasure for itself, forgetful of the Giver, and indif- 
ferent as to the pleasure of others. In a word, he is devoid 
of true love. 

(3.) The sinner, as sinner, influences and transforms sinfully. 
He develops himself into disharmony with the universe. His 
action is disharmonizing, that is, perverting. Making him- 
self the central point, he violates the rights of others.. His 
works are but images of himself. Out of his evil heart he 
brings forth evil treasures. No generalizing religious breath 
pervades his life; hence his whole tendency is toward narrow- 
ness and deformity. 
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B.—SINFUL ACTION UPON ITS DIFFERENT OBJECTS. 
(1.) God. 

As sinner, man, instead of believing in and worshiping 
God, turns away from him in wnbdelief and superstition. Dis- 
believing God, he disobeys him, and he finally disowns and blas- 
phemes him. But in rejecting God he exalts something else 
‘in his stead—nature, humanity, self, pleasure. And as his 
religious instinct is not extinguished but only beclouded, he 
imagines some divinity of his own, and offers to it swpersti- 
tious worship. Hence idolatry, witchcraft, fetichism. The 
climax of bewildered paganism is human sacrifice. 


(2.) Self. 

Asa sinner, man’s activity is a progressive ruining of himself. 
He spares not his higher nature, but lets passion dominate it; 
and, as rapidly as he can, he drives back and suppresses the 
good that yet remains in him. In sad self-deception, he be- 
comes his own seducer. 

(8.) Others. 

The sinner, loving not his own true self, loves, also, not his 
neighbors. He uses them as mere objects of enjoyment or 
hatred. He spares and approves the sins of others, but not 
their true rights. He spares neither their honor, property, 
nor life. And he morally imparts neither his property nor 
his knowledge, but secludes himself behind bolts and false- 
hood. He helps not others to good, but seduces them to evil. 
Hence arise tyranny, rudeness, hypocrisy, flattery, theft, mur- 
der, cannibalism. 

(4.) Nature. 

The sinner misuses nature. He recognizes it not as a mir- 
ror of God, but makes it an end in itself. -He respects not its 
rights, but uses it ruthlessly in the interest of self. Hence 
idolatrous naturalism on the one hand, and barbarous diver- 
sions on the other. 

THE FRUIT oF SIN. 


§ 70. Sin produces not, but destroys. It works upon that 
which was originally good, and shapes it into evil. But 
it proposes more than it effects. As actually met with in 
society it appears in various stages of intensity and success. 
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Humanity is neither purely evil nor purely good, but is ina 
condition of conflict between the two. The family, society, 
and the State are a mixture of evil and good. 

We consider, first, this mixed condition. 


A.—THE GOOD AS INVADED BY SIN. 
(a.) In the Individual. 


By sin the true nature of man—his God-likeness—is dam- 
aged and relatively destroyed. Sin, as become character in 
him, darkens and narrows his higher reason, but cannot en- 
tirely obliterate it, seeing that reason is a fundamental ele- 
ment of man’s being. Hence man is in inevitable antagon- 
ism to himself: the good self which still remains in him 
(conscience) witnesses against his evi self. 


(b.) In Moral Society. 
(1.) THE FAMILY. 


§ 71. Sin perverts the family both in its head and in its 
members. We notice first the evil, and then the partial good 
that remains. 

Wedlock ceases to be a voluntary, permanent union of two 
equal persons, based on personal love, and becomes an im- 
moral outward union, based on interest and selfishness. The 
man dominates over the woman; the woman becomes slavish- 
minded and vain. Fidelity gives place to infidelity. The 
results are jealousy, adultery, concubinage, polygamy, poly- 
andry, whoredom. 

The relations of parents and children are disturbed. The 
parents train not their children in the spirit of moral love, 
but treat them as slaves, or abandon them as burdens, The 
children respect not their parents as their divinely appointed 
guardians, but disesteem them, and presumptuously long to 
be independent of them. 

The good that is still left in sinful society sets itself against 
the ruin of the family. But it assumes the form, not of love, 
but of legal constraint. It limits the excesses of the sinful 
will of the individual, and thus preserves society from utter 
destruction. It concedes divorce in certain cases, as the lesser 
of two evils, and it builds hospitals for abandoned children. 
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(2.) MORAL SOCIETY. 

_ Sin perverts society; particular interests are placed higher 
than general ones; hostility takes the place of friendliness; 
normal distinctions become violent antagonisms; masters 
domineer over slaves; property assumes the form of super- 
jluity on the one hand, and poverty on the other. . 

But the better elements of sinful humanity react conserva- 
torily against these evils, assuming the form of custom, and of 
penally sanctioned statute law. 


(3.) ORGANIZED SOCIETY. 


Sin assails organized society. It assumes the forms of in- 
surrection, rebellion, revolt. Successful rebellion becomes 
despotism. The sinful State, in its anarchy of particular in- 
terests, appears as a plurality of mutually hostile States; or, 
denying each other’s rights to existence, they wage war 
against each other. 


(4.) THE CHURCH. 


The religious organism of society is perverted by sin. Re- 
ligion becomes either the mere slave of the State, or it abso- 
lutely dominates it. 


B.—THE PURE FRUIT OF SIN: 


§ '72. In a normal condition of things, the goal of the moral 
life is strictly identical with its actual product—that is, it is 
the highest good ; but in a sinful condition the product of the 
sinful life is essentially different from the goal aimed at; for 
sin is, in its very nature, contradiction and falsehood. Sinful | 
action cannot change the nature of things; the finite cannot 
become the infinite; hence the effort to do so, and to become 
so, meets with inevitable defeat. This ruin that necessarily 
falls upon sin, vindicates the divine order of the world, that is, 
it executes divine justice. 

The fruit of sinful action is evi/. But as all that God cre- 
ates is good, and as man cannot create a new real entity, 
hence evil is not, strictly speaking, an absolute entity. It is 
only a condition imposed upon an entity which is, per se, 
good. Evil always adheres to the good, hence it is charac- 
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terized by inner antagonism. Moral evil is an abnormal con- 
dition self-imposed upon a good personality by its own per- 
verse volitions. As perverse character, it is a spiritual force. 
As such, it works on continually from bad to worse. 

The sinner as such has not only no moral goodness, but he 
has not even natural goodness. He not only has no moral 
character, but he has less than none; that is, he has a pos- 
itively immoral character. He has not only not put his tal- 
ents to usury, but he has even, in so far as sinful, conswmed 
the capital originally intrusted to him by God. He not only 
has nothing to his eredit, but he is positively in debt ; that is, 
heis guilty. Instead of directing his life-development toward 
Ged, he has given it an impetus away from God. Sin has 
thus become in him a second nature. 

§ 73. As the normal character is virtue, so the abnormal 
character is vice. As all virtue is love to God as grown into 
habitude, so all sin is hatred to God as grown into habitude. 

‘As the central virtue, Jove, appears under four cardinal forms, 
so also the central vice, hatred, appears under the forms of 
four chief vices, And each of the four vices appears under 
two phases: first, as the direct contrary of the corresponding 
virtue, and, secondly, as the sinful caricature of this virtue. 

Fidelity becomes faithlessness, The sinner is unfaithful to 
God, and to his higher self; or he is stubbornly faithful to 
falsehood, and to his lower self. 

Justness becomes injustice. The sinner, as exalting self 
into the foreground, is thankless to God, and oppressive to 
man, on the one hand; and, on the other, he zealously, envi- 
ously, and vengefully vindicates his own imaginary justness. 

Temperateness becomes intemperateness. The sinner is 
either over-indulgent or over-lenient: he is either gluttonous 
and lavish, or ascetic and miserly. 

Courage becomes either cowardice or presumption. The sin- 
ner, as sinner, is conscious, on. the one hand, of his disaccord 
with God and with himself; hence he lacks confidence in oppos- 
ing his oppressors ; 07, on the other hand, forgetting the worth 
of his person, he ventures into danger without just occasion, or 
thoughtlessly invites upon himself the wrath of others and 
the fruits of sin. 

Also in relation to God, the vices assume two phases, The 
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sinner is either too doubting, (as in skepticism, ) or too believ- 
ing, (as in superstition.) He is either too disobedient, (as 
toward God and the good,) or too obedient, (as toward false 
gods and false goods.) He either lacks manliness, or he ig 
slavish-minded. He is either hopeless, or presumptuously 
hopeful. 

§ 74. The havoc wrought by sin extends to the race both as 
a whole and as individuals. It brings about the ruin of 
man’s spiritual life, of his bodily life, of his posterity, and of 
his entire person. 


Tue RUIN OF THE SPIRIT. 


(1.) The sinful or abnormal action of the mind darkens 
and unbalances it. It deceives itself, and arrives finally at 
delusion, folly, stolidity, insanity. 

The sinner’s feelings are falsely directed. He has pleasure 
in what leads to pain, and displeasure in what leads to true joy. 
His heart is continually rankled by enmity, jealousy, venge- 
fulness; and the ultimate goal is utter despair. 

The sinner’s will is hampered and enslaved. In yielding 
himself to passion he subjects his higher nature to his lower. 
When this subjection has become habitual, the will is in 
chains. Then he sins directly against his conscience; then 
passion assumes the throne; then the will becomes but, as it 
were, a mere perverse instinct. 

But the sinner’s will is not merely enslaved in respect to 
the good; it is also positively active in respect toevil. It is 
persistently malicious, that is, it is hardened. And when it 
is fully sated with the miserable fruits of its innner discord, 
it then often turns against even its own existence—in swicide, 
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§ 75. The body is thrown by sin out of harmony with na- 
ture and with the spirit. As out of harmony with nature, it 
is subject to disease. As out of harmony with the spirit, it 
no longer obediently serves the spirit, but hampers, tempts, 
and darkens it. And the goal of its disobediency is dissolu- 
tion, that is, corporeal death. 

The normal peculiarities of individuals and the differences of 
nationalities are very sadly perverted by sin. Temperaments 
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sink to morbid and mutually conflicting one-sidednesses ; 
national traits become mutually hostile antagonisms. 


THE RUIN OF THE RACE, 


§ 76. In consequence of the unity of soul and body, the 
sinful disorder of the soul reacts disorderingly upon the body. 
Sin propagates itself, therefore, not merely as a voluntary 
evil influence, but also as an unfree physical infection. As 
marriage is not a merely natural but also a moral communion, 
hence generation is not merely natural but also moral. The 
offspring generated must bear, therefore, the physical and 
moral character of the parents. This is primarily a trans- 
mitted perversion or depravity of natural constitution; and 
out of this, when uncounteracted, follows with moral certainty 
the depravation of the spirit. Depravity is, therefore, essen- 
tially transmitted evil habitude. 


SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


§ 77. The ultimate fruit of sin is spiritual death. The sin 
ner can aim at ungodly ends, but as these ends are contrary 
to the order of the universe as God made it, they are not re- 
alizable in the sense desired. The sinner aims at good, but 
this good proves to be an evil. Instead of the highest good, 
he attains to the highest evil; instead of spiritual life, spiritual 
death. He thereby eliminates from himself the last vestige 
of harmony with God, thus plunging himself into absolute 
disharmony with the universe, that is, into damnation. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ETHICS AS AFFECTED BY REDEMPTION. 


THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


§ 78. Humanity, as having given its will into bondage to 
sin, is no longer able, wnaided, to break away from that bond- 
age. Sin is of man; redemption is of God. And as sin 
affected not merely Adam, but also the whole race, so also 
does redemption. The stream of sinful history that went out 
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from man is met by a counteracting stream of sacred history 
that goes out from God. 


Gop AS REDEEMING, 


§ 79. God manifests himself to sinful, but redeemable, man 
as gracious, revealing to him his love, and inviting him to re- 
pentance, conversion, restoration. The immediate center of 
this revelation is the center of the historical kingdom of God 
upon earth. 

This kingdom could not be directly and at once fully es- 
tablished; but depraved humanity needed to be disciplined 
into receptivity for it. God did this in a twofold manner: 
First, by leaving a portion of humanity to the dim light of 
nature and conscience, that they might convince themselves 
by experience of the inevitable fruits of sin. Secondly, by 
training a selected portion into preparedness to receive a full 
revelation, and to be bearers of it to the other portion. 

The Old Dispensation prepares the way for redemption by 
clearly revealing the one personal God, and his will in regard 
to man, thus awakening in him a consciousness of his need of 
redemption. 

In the fullness of time God accomplished redemption by 
actually entering into humanity in the person of Christ, thus 
breuking through the stream of sin, taking upon himself its 
misery and its curse, and enabling humanity to re-enter into 
communion with him. 

In Christ morality is restored to its ideal basis. He fully 
reveals God as the loving one, not hostile to the returning 
sinner, but waiting to forgive him. Christ is not only the per- 
fect image of the Father, but also the perfect type (ideal) of hu- 
manity. The moral ideal is no longer a mere idea, but also a 
living, realized person. 

Christ raised the revelation of the moral law from the form 
of a law of strict discipline to that of a law of free love. 
He develops the law into a clearer form, gives, in his charac- 
ter, a vital embodiment of its fruits, and awakens, in the love 
of his followers, the vital foundation of all morality. 

The moral law, as revealed in the word and in the example 
of Christ on the one hand, and in the moral consciousness 
of the believer on the other, is a real and true Jaz, although 
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it does not contain specific commands for every individual 
conjuncture ; and this law relates not merely to the outward 
act, but chiefly to the inner source of the act, namely, to the 
disposition. The sufficiency of this law is further assured by 
the general Christian consciousness of the public. There is, 
consequently, no occasion for expecting further special reve- 
lations for particular cases; on the contrary, Christian thought 
has the right and the duty of constructing the general prin- 
ciples of the Christian law into specific application to the va- 
rying relations of society—as progress may demand. 

The Christian law is, in its form, neither identical with the 
Old Testament law nor yet with the primitive (ideal) law ; 
but it is specifically shaped in reference to sin, and in view of 
overcoming sin, The field of the allowed is narrower here than 
in the ideal state, and can approximate its normal unrestricted- 
ness only in proportion as the race approximates perfection. 
Even that which is expressly allowed in general may in certain 
cases be disallowed. 

Under the Christian law there is no possibility of a collision 
of duties, though sometimes—because of the complications of 
evil—it is not easy to discover the true path of duty. 

As all moral activity of the Christian consists in his per- 
sistingly loving God, it follows that those who refuse to love 
God are unable truly to keep the moral law; and hence they 
remain subject to the divine displeasure. 


Humanity AS REDEEMED, 
(1.) THE INDIVIDUAL. 

§ 80. The sinner, as having appropriated redemption, is a 
new creature, that is, he is regenerated. This renewal is pre- - 
pared by God, but freely appropriated by man. Its essence is 
the transformation of the sinful man into the morally spiritual 
man. 

Man, as having appropriated to himself redemption, has 
the ability to love God with all his heart, and hence to con- 
firm himself unto personal perfection or entire holiness; but 
so long as he lingers this side of this ideal state, he is subject 
to error, infirmities, and sufferings. 

Regeneration refers to both spirit and body. It affects the 
spirit in all its powers, The Christian’s mind is freed from 
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the darkening influences of sin, and enlightened by the Spirit 
of God. His feelings, as quickened from the chill of sin, are 
rendered sensitive for the divine, so that he keenly feels the 
approach of sin, and richly enjoys his communion with God. 
His will is free from the fetters generated by depravity and 
by actual sin, and is capacitated to offer successful resistance 
to all forms of moral evil. 

Regeneration does not immediately remove the infirmities 
and the mortality of the body; but it does so ultimately. 
The resurrection is the completed regeneration of the body. 

Regeneration does not cancel the personal peculiarities that 
spring of the unity of spirit and body in man, but it shapes 
them into complementing harmony—utilizing each special 
talent in its most appropriate place. 


(2.) THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

§ 81. The renewed Christian life of society assumes the 
form of public opinion and custom. The mission of public 
opinion is that of educating and furthering the moral con- 
sciousness of the individual. Christian custom rises constant- 
ly to higher purity and strength, and it legitimately assumes 
different forms in different ages and nations. 

THe Mora MorIve. 


§ 82. Love, as the true “moral motive, appears in the re- 
demptive state chiefly as thankfulness for received grace, that 
is, as responding love for received love. This love springs from 
faith in Christ as the redeeming God-man. Faith is a moral 
life-spring only when risen to the state of Jove. Christian faith 
and love never exist apart. 

Christian love to sinful men is only a love of the truly loy- 
able in them, that is, of that which has not yet been thoroughly 
perverted. In respect to their sins, it is abhorrence. In re- 
spect to one’s own sins, it is remorse and penitence, 

Christian love includes slavish fear only in so far as the 
new life is not yet fully victor over the old. It includes 
hopefulness in so far as it has grown into confirmed commun- 
ion with God. 

CuRIsTIAN Moran ACTION. 

§ 83. The regenerated life, as active, is necessarily produc- 

tive of good works. The new life confirms and crystallizes it- 
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self into character by virtue of a God-loving walk. The worth 


of Christian works springs from the correctness and depth of the 
sentiment prompting them. 


(1.) CHRISTIAN ACTION IN ITSELF. 


Inasmuch as regenerated man stands in utter antagonism 
to the evil of the world about him, hence, his moral action is 
largely an assailing of evil. He combats against the world, 
and for God and his kingdom; and he expects full peace only 
after full victory. 

As evil confronts the Christian on almost every hand, hence, 
his fidelity to God assumes in part the form of patience and 
moral suffering. He suffers from the fruits of sin in himself 
and in the world. By patiently bearing his suffering, while 
persistently striving to remove its cause, he rapidly ripens 
into Christian perfection. 

In the redemptive state, the threefold form of moral action 
(sparing, appropriating, and transforming) is more compli- 
cated than in the ideal state. The Christian spares the sinner 
and the sinful world only in so far as they are yet partially 
good, and only in view of their possible regeneration. In his 
acts of appropriating he has carefully to discriminate against 
the evil. His transforming action, both on himself and on the 
world, is largely an evangelical removing of sin and its effects. 


(2.) CHRISTIAN ACTION IN RELATION TO GOD. 


§ 84. The Christian’s relation to God rests upon Christ. 
His morality consists, on the one hand, in an ever-richer ap- 
propriation of divine grace within him, and, on the other, in 
an ever-increasing dissemination of moral harmony into the 
world about him. It consists in seeking divine grace, and in 
manifesting it. 

The Christian appropriates God, first, by knowledge: some 
degree of knowledge must be the starting-point. Then, by 
faith or trust. Then, by the knowledge springing from the 
experience of the effects of faith. Then, by prayerful private 
devotion, as a designed furthering of the effects of faith. 
Then, by actual communion with the children of God—in the 
Church. Then, by associate devotion—in public worship. 

- The Christian manifests his inner restored life outwardly 
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_and visibly; thereby he disseminates harmony into the sinful 

world—primarily, by a sparing of the divine, that is, by a due 

~ respecting of the name, symbols, and revelation of God; and, 
then, by an educative proclaiming of God’s graciousness, 
through the medium of speech, of action, or of sacred art. 
The true artist is an effective co-operator with the preacher 
in implanting order in the moral world. 

A special phase of the duty of respecting God’s name is the. 
proper using of the cath. An oath is significant, and hence 
allowable only as an impressive, direct evidencing of intended 
‘truthfulness on the part of him who makes it. Its propriety 

arises solely from the present abnormal state of humanity; and 
its value is that of an awakener of the conscience. 


(3.) CHRISTIAN ACTION IN RELATION TO ONE’S SELF. 


§ 85. The sum of the Christian’s action upon himself con- 
sists, on the one hand, in warring against the evil that yet 
remains in him, and, on the other, in sparing the good, and 

in confirming and increasing it by trustingly and lovingly 

obeying God. His chief duty is watchfulness over his own 
heart, lest he sink into false security, or be tempted to fall 
back into bondage to sin. The ultimate consummation of 
this fall is absolute hatred to God—a stage at which the last 
remains of good die out in the sinner, and his definitive spir- 
itual death becomes a fact. 

The Christian limit to the duty of self-sparing arises (in the 
present abnormal state) from the possible duty of sacrificing 
our temporal life for the moral weal of the community. But 
this sacrificing is never a giving-up of the highest good, but 
always a giving-up of mere temporal good, in view e the 
highest good. 

The Christian’s duty to his body is not to oppress and break 
it down, but to discipline it into health and beauty—not as- 
cetically to deaden its appetites and passions, but to indulge 
them normally, that is, in the service of their divinely ap- 
pointed ends. 

His duty to his sowd is to store it with truth, that is, with 
the knowledge of God and of the facts and idler of the uni- 
verse. To the Christian every thing has a divine significance, 
To him alone true science is possible; for Christianity alone 
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solves the riddle of destiny and conciliates the real with the 
ideal. His duty to his feelings or sensibilities is to make them 
responsive to the truth of things, that is, to train them into 
repugnance to all evil and into affinity for all good. 

His duty to his will is to conform it by conscious efforts into 
harmony with God, so that, ultimately, a perfectly harmoni- 
ous relation to God will have become in him a second nature. 
But the Christian will can well dispense with the outward 
fetters of monkish vows. 

Christian self-culture is particular or general. The former 
is labor; the latter is devotion or recreation. They should go 
together. Labor without devotion is narrowing and con- 
tracting; devotion without labor is unbalancing. 

The Sabbath calls man away from finite things and directs 
him to infinite. It gives play for the well-rounded action of 
the whole life of the soul. 

Occasional recreation gives rounded, and hence healthful, 
play to the intellectual, social, and physical powers. It is 
moral when confined within the bounds set by its end, namely, 
actual recreation from toil. 


(4.) CHRISTIAN ACTION IN RELATION TO OTHERS. 


§ 86. This action is such as springs from true love. The 
Christian loves and serves his fellow-men in their character 
as redeemed by Christ, and as called to become children of 
God. The activity of his love may be embraced under three 
forms—as relating, 1. To man as man; 2. To man as regen- 
erated; and, 3. To man while as yet a sinner. 

(a.) The Christian loves man, in general, as capable of re- 
demption. His bearing is inspired by friendliness and placa- 
bility. As desiring fully to love all men, he sympathizes with 
them, and prays for them, and he helps them with his inner 
and outer treasures. He bears witness before them to the 
truth, both by word and by example. His bearing to them 
is truthful. He is what he asswmes to be. He apes no virtue 
which he has not. If he has harmed others, he makes restora- 
tion and seeks forgiveness. 

(0.) The Christian loves the regenerated with brotherly love. 
As loving them, he is willing and desirous to be spiritually 
benefited by them, as, also, to benefit them himself. 
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(c.) The love of the Christian to sinners discriminates be- 
tween sinners as men and sinners as sinners. —He loves them 
only as possible Christians. His love, as thoroughly real, 
aims at the removing of their unlovableness, that is, at their 
conversion. As aiming at this, he warns them of their dan- 
ger, and patiently bears their thanklessness. 

The limit of his forbearance to them is the limit of reason- 
ableness: the utterly irrational he must resist. His duty of 
self-preservation requires him to defend himself. He must 
ward off the assaults of the murderer or of the insane, even at 
the hazard of their lives. He who would murder us is no longer 
a truly rational being; and hence he forfeits his right to live. 
This is the sole justification of war. Organized society, as a 
divine ordinance, has the right of self-defense. It may make 
war upon whatever opposes its legitimate existence. It may 
use such violence as is most effectively conducive to self- 
preservation. 


(5.) CHRISTIAN ACTION IN RELATION TO NATURE. 


§ 87. The Christian’s relation to nature is somewhat modi- 
fied by sin. Nature no longer stands before him as a peace- 
ful Paradise, but is disordered, and has largely escaped from 
his control. He needs to reassert his dominion over it. This 
he accomplishes, only gradually, by study and invention, and, 
in doing it, he avoids all needless violence and cruelty. 


Tue FRUIT OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A.—IN THE INDIVIDUAL. 


§ 88. The goal of the redeemed life is the same as was orig- 
inally the goal of the wnfallen life, namely, personal perfec- 
tion. But while in the unfallen life there was need only of a 
positive moral upbuilding, on a prepared basis of natural inno- 
cence, in the redeemed life there is need, first, of overcoming 
the obstruction of sin, and then of a positive upbuilding. 
But the two processes takes place simultaneously. 

As the Christian’s life is both spiritual and secular, so are 
likewise the fruits of his life. 
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(1.) The Spiritual Fruits. 

§ 89. These fruits are all embraced in the single expression, 
true moral character. But this character is equivalent to holi-- 
ness, and holiness is equivalent to perfect virtue, and perfect 
virtue is equivalent to perfect love, as having become habi- 
tude, or disposition, or second nature. 

The Christian’s character’s various outgoings constitute the 
Christian virtues. 

(a.) Christian jidelity is a true following of Christ. It as- 
sumes various phases, such as earnestness, conscientiousness, 
resoluteness, firmness, simplicity, sincerity, persistence. 

(6.) Christian justness is thankfulness to God and merciful- 
ness to men and creatures. 

(¢.) Christian temperateness is moderation and himbionee 
It appears, also, as modesty, self-denial, contentedness. 

(d.) Christian courage is aggressiveness of faith, or readi- 
ness to suffer for, to witness for, to proclaim, and to defend, 
Christian truth. 


(2.) The Secular Fruits. 


§ 90. As outwardly active, the Christian transforms mate- 
rial nature into property. This property he loves not in itself, 
but only as helpful to himself, and as a means of influence 
upon others. His property no less than his heart is conse- 
crated to God. 

B.—IN CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


§ 91. The moral life of the individual Christian is not a 
merely isolated stream. As a life of love it is healthful only 
when in communion with others. Hence it see#s communion 
and promotes communion. Hence it is morally impossible, 
under ordinary circumstances, for an intelligent Christian to 
neglect to join himself organically to the various forms of 
Christian society, (the family, the Church, the State.) 


(1.) The Christian Family. - 


§ 92. Christian marriage is the same as marriage in the un- 
fallen state, save only as affected by sin. Its moral antece- 
dent is a faithfully preserved chastity. Its end is the mutual 
moral perfecting of the two consorts, and the multiplication 
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of the race. In dignity, it is morally higher than celibacy. 
It is brought about by the free election of the two persons, 
and by the public sanction of civil forms. It is dissolved 
morally only by death. When it is actually already dissolved 
by the infidelity of one of the parties, civil law may declare 
the union void, also, formally. One consort is at liberty to 
mairy again after the death of the other, since wedlock com- 
munion with a third party need not preclude a continued 
moral communion with the deceased. Legal divorce entitles 
morally only the innocent party to remarriage. The guilty 
party may morally remarry only after actual conversion and 
change of life. 


(2.) Christian Society. 


§ 93. Christianity refines, beautifies, and ennobles social in- 
tercourse. It respects differences of station among Christians, 
but admits of no differences of moral dignity. _ It purifies and 
strengthens public opinion and custom, and removes the en- 
mities and jealousies which bring the professional and the in- 
dustrial classes into hurtful antagonism. It regards every 
right pursuit of man as equally sacred, and of equal moral 
dignity. 

(3.) The Christian State. 


§ 94. As government is essential to the weal of society, 
hence it is of divine sanction. Rulers have never an uncon- 
ditional right to command ; and subjects, never an uncondi- 
tional duty to obey. Rulers may command only within the 
limits of moral law; and so, also, subjects obey. 

So long as humanity is not fully redeemed the Christian 
State will contain unchristian members. Toward these its 
duty is tolerance, so far as compatible with the ends of the 
State. As the State is an organism of individuals, hence each 
member has civil duties to the State, and the State civil du- 
ties to each member. 

(a.) It is the State’s duty to protect the citizen in the pur- 
suit of his true destination, that is, in his liberty and prop- 
erty. It must, so far as practicable, take away the obstacles 
to the healthful exercise of all his moral capabilities. Hence 
it must guarantee to him Jiberty of conscience, liberty of profes- 
sion, and liberty of education. 
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(b.) It is the citizen’s duty, as an organic member of the 
whole, to help materially in upholding the State, and to work 
spiritually toward its perfection. ; 

So long as humanity is not fully regenerated it will be nec- 
essary to ward off national dangers, by war. Hence it will be 
the citizen’s duty to give military service to his legitimate 
government when it is unjustly assailed. 


(4.) The Church. 


§ 95. The redeemed in Christ are not isolated individuals, 
but constitute one body, whose soul and head is Christ. 
This unity of Christians is not merely an inner, but, also, am 
outer_one. Their outer unity is the Church. The Church, 
though temporarily dissevered into isolated organisms, tends 
to become ultimately one general organism of sanctified hu- 
manity. It rests upon a purely spiritual ground, namely, 
faith; its contents are purely spiritual—a life of love to God; 
its goal is purely spiritual—the spiritual perfection of eternal 
life. In virtue of this.purely spiritual character, the Church 
must ever remain independent of the State. The State enjoins 
and promotes the moral by coercive law ; the Church, by free 
evhortation and command. 

§ 96. As an organic unity of persons, the Church has duties 
both as a whole and as individual Christians, and in the ac- 
_ complishment of these duties the individuals take part both 
in wnofficial and in official relations. 

(a.) As an organic whole, the Church has, toward God, the 
duty of preserving and proclaiming the truth intrusted to 
her; as, also, of continuous self-development in purity of 
doctrine and in sanctity of life. Toward individuals she has 
the duty of spiritual instruction and of motherly discipline. 
Toward society she has the duty of watching over the sanc- 
tity of the family, and of purifying and elevating public 
opinion. As a particular Church, she has toward other 
Churches the duty of fraternal recognition and of rivalry in 
love and in zeal for the truth. 

(0.) As consisting of individuals, the Church has duties of 
two kinds—clerical and laic. As the Church represents the 
cause of God on earth, and as each Christian owes all his 
powers to God, hence it is the duty of each either to enter 
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- into the clerical office, (when called of God through the 
Church,) or, in the absence of this call, to serve the Church 
as a lay member. 


’ O.—THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

§ 97. The various organic bodies into which individual 
Christians unite—the Christian family, Christian society, the 
Christian State, and the Christian Church—are but the single 
branches of a higher spiritual unity, namely, the kingdom of 
God. The development of the kingdom of God is of an 
inner and spiritual character; its true perfection is the eternal 
life of the collective whole and of each of the members; its 
members are the children of God; its head is Christ as the 
Son of God and the Son of man; and its essence is the per- 
fect and loving communion of all its members with each 
other, and with God through Christ. The development of 
the true kingdom of God keeps pace with the general cur- 
rent of universal history, and embraces all that is morally 
good in the collective life of humanity. 
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